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Business Men To 
Raise $500,000 In 
Fire Waste Fight 


Campaign Announced By Irving T. 
Bush Is On The Level And 
Not Propaganda 


INDUSTRY SEES ITS DUTY 


Some Of Most Important Industrial 
Leaders Of America On 
Campaign Committee 








The announcement that a fund of 
$500,000 is to be raised by some of the 
most important industrial leaders of the 
country in order to do their part in the 
scientific fight against fire waste, which 
fact was made public this week by Irv- 
ing T. Bush, president of the Bush Ter- 
minal Company of New York and Brook- 
lyn, who will head the group of business 
men, caused widespread interest in the 
insurance community this week. 

The story is absolutely on the level; 
there is no propaganda in it, no bunk; 
and it really means the beginning of a 
new, intelligent drive which will be of 
great assistance to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in the struggle to 
cut down the enormous loss caused by 


both carelessness and defective construc- 
tion, 


How Plan Originated 


The committee of business men is to 
have its campaign supervised by the Na- 
tional ire Protective Association. The 
plan is for ten skilled fire prevention 
engineers to begin a five-year campaign 
against fire, operating separately in lo- 
calities where the fire loss indicates that 
conditions may be remedied. The busi- 
Ress men on the committee believe that 
within five years there will be a cut in 
the fire loss running from 25% to 50%. 

The pian originated with Secretary A. 
T. Beli of the Haddon Hall-Chalfonte 
hotel system ‘of Atlantic City, who is 
also chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Fire Protective As- 
sociation, 

ome time ago Hickman Price, who is 
associated with Will H. Hays, president 
ot the Motion Picture Producers & Dis- 
ttibutors of America, and whose work 
M cutting down hazards in the motion 
Plcture industry has won the approval 
ot all fire insurance engineers, became 
Interested in Bell’s proposition and did 
ne work in inducing national leaders to 
Serve on the Bush committee. He per- 
Sonally saw a number of men on the 
Committee and got their consent to serve. 
he reason that the industrial leaders 
‘ae agreed to serve is that they feel 
at the National Board of Fire Under- 
Writers should not stand alone in the 
Posh wide fight against the fire waste ; 
be ae National Board has been acting 
i Betty in its campaign of year’s 
mee ing; and that it is up to the busi- 
hander ests of the country to lend a 






















The Committee 
cammot du Pont, President of E. I. du 
e Nemours & Co., is honorary 
(Continued on page 31) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 
A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 











DILIGENT MEN 


of character, integrity and loyalty will find their opportunity with the 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 


Men of this caliber will find a connection with this company both 
pleasant and profitable. With an enviable record in the matter of low 
net cost, high interest earnings, unexcelled service to policyholders, and 
conservation of business the company is constantly growing and expanding. 


To its field force the company offers unusual sales assistance, extra- 
ordinary cooperation and abundant opportunity. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des ‘Moines 


1867 Sixtieth Anniversary 1927 























‘A New Day Beckons to a Newer Shore” 


This year the wondrous year shall surely be 
To suchas have the gift to hear, to see! 


All recent years have been wondrous years, but, unless all signs fail, 1927 
is to be the most wonderful year that life insurance has ever known. 


The PENN MuTUAL had in 1926 its most successful year in every respect, 
but every branch of the Company’s organization is hard at work on astill 
larger program and a farther goal for 1927. Policy equipment. net cost, agency 
helps, personal relationships between Home Office and Field, important 
agency appointments,—all of these, together with general business pros- 
perity, justify our ambition and our faith. 


We have room for men and women who have ideals, ambition,— 
industry! 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 











Hoffman To Fly 
3,000 Miles For 
Air Crash Facts 


Prudential Statistician Will Visit 
Nearly Every Country 
In Europe 


A CAREER OF ADVENTURE 


Also Making Cancer Survey For 
Prudential, Pacific Mutual and 
John Hancock 








Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician 
of The Prudential, who without any 
question has had the most interesting 
career of anyone identified with the in- 


surance business and who in recent 
years has traveled through some of the 
most remote places on earth in his quest 
of information relative to native tribes 
and their diseases, will start on May 18th 
on another of his interesting journeys. 
On that date he sails for Europe, and 
before he returns he will have flown 
3,000 miles on the continent. His flying 
itinerary, subject to change—as Dr. Hoff- 
man never permits a schedule to inter- 
fere with something more important 
which may come up to cause him to 
make a detour in his endless search for 
facts—includes a flight from Paris to 
Geneva; then to Munich; to Cologne; to’ 
London; to Berlin; to Konigsberg; to 
Moscow; to Odessa and back» Then by 
rail to Leningrad. From there he will 
go to Finland by airship. Later, he will 
fly to Copenhagen; to Hamburg; to Am- 
sterdam. In the last two years he has 
flown about 1,500 miles in this country 
and Canada on fifteen flying trips. 
Objects of Trip 


The chief object of Dr. Hoffman’s trip 
this time is to study flying accidents. 
He has been engaged on that survey for 
some time. Airplanes are so popular in 
Europe that about a million miles to a 
fatal accident are now being flown there. 
The secondary object of his trip is the 
further pursuit of the subject of cancer, 
about which he is one of the world’s 
leading authorities. He has already pub- 
lished three cancer surveys, and is soon 
to publish a fourth. In Russia he is not 
only going to investigate cancer facts, 
but will also give his attention to the 
general health situation under the So- 
viets, and will look into the social sit- 
uation. His Finland trip will be for the 
purpose of studying industrial and social 
insurance. In London he will attend the 
International Congress of Actuaries; also 
he will attend the International Health 
Congress of the Royal Society of Public 
Health of Great Britain, in Ghent, Bel- 
gium. 

He is going to Geneva to confer with 
the cancer committee of the League of 
Nations and to confer about lead pois- 
oning with the international labor office. 
In Copenhagen his studies will be in ref- 
erence to cancer. While abroad Dr. 
Hoffman will visit cancer hospitals and 
institutes and will consult with various 
authorities on cancer problems. 

The cancer survey is being prepared 
by Dr. Hoffman under the auspices of 
The Prudential, the John Hancock and 


(Continued on page 42) 
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ANNUITIES 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
ISSUES | 


The Following Types of Annuity Contracts at 
Most Attractive Rates: 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITY 

DEFERRED ANNUITY 

JOINT SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY 
REVERSIONARY ANNUITY 

DEFERRED ANNUITY WITH REFUND | 
GUARANTEED ANNUITY (10-15-20 years certain) 


For Further Information Apply to 


HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 


General Agents 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF IOWA 


JOHN 0833 


99 WILLIAM STREET 
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fare & Chase Gets 
Pacific Mutual Life 


BycLL-KNOWN GENERAL AGENTS 










is Department of Old Philadelphia 
Insurance Firm To Be Managed By 
R. Meade Smith, Jr. 


Hare & Chase, old established Phila- 
‘lphia general insurance ‘firm, has been 
appointed general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life for Philadelphia and vi- 
nity. This firm is one of the largest 
in that city and has been in business 
ntinuously since. 1867. 
Robert Meade Smith, Jr., who has 
hen with the agency for more than 
ree years, has been placed in charge 
{this department and has completed all 
he details of the new general agency 
wmnection after several days’ consulta- 
tion with WVice-Presidents Danford M. 
Raker and Arthur C. Parsons of the 
Pacific Mutual Life who have been on 
mi Eastern survey of the field forces. 
Mr. Smith has had a well-rounded life 
surance career, having started in the 
bsiness in 1912 with Hare & Chase; then 
ined the Philadelphia agency of the 
Mutual Life; next, became associate gen- 
ml agent for the Equitable Life of 
wa, and finally returned to Hare & 
hase three and one-half years ago. He 
as been its life insurance manager and 
ast year his department paid for over 
81,250,000 of regular business and $500,000 
{ group. 
This step into the general agency field 
in keeping with the trend of the busi- 
iss for large brokerage and agency of- 
ees to establish life insurance depart- 
ments. Hare & Chase are signing up 
ith a company which commenced busi- 
ss in 1868 and now has $117,113,076-in 
sets; $628,535,911 paid-for insurance in 
oree; a total of $131,704,502 paid to pol- 
yholders during its corporate life and 
an accident premium income last year of 
early $6,000,000. 
The Joseph C. Staples Agency in Phil- 
lelphia, which has represented the com- 
uy for upwards of thirty years, will 
tontinue as in the past. 








3% YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL 

tharles A. Froehl, Manager in New 

York, Completes Quarter of Century 
Service; Started in Pittsburgh 


Charles A. Foehl, manager of the 
Mw Yo:k Ordinary Agency of The Pru- 
ential, whose headquarters are located 
t217 Broadway, completed a quarter of 
century of service with the company 
mM March 25, 

At the time of his being made an 
ent in the Pittsburgh agency on March 
®, 1902, Mr. Foehl was in the railroad 
isiness. C, B. Knight, then The Pru- 
ntial’s Pittsburgh manager, gave Mr. 
ochl his first insurance opportunity. 
“émade good as an agent. On January 
1X8, Mr. Foehl formed a partnership 
th W. W. Pipes and took over the 
agement of the Pittsburgh Ordinary 
Sency, succeeding Mr. Knight, who had 
*n transferred to Philadelphia. On 
auary 5, 1914, he again succeeded Mr. 
ht, at the Philadelphia office. On 
ember 2, 1918, Mr. Foehl took over 
nae” York office, succeeding Robert 


















© DELEGATIONS AT CONGRESS 


ities adjacent to Philadelphia all sent 
: ig delegations to the Tri-State Con- 
"Ss last week, among them being Wil- 
ston, Trenton, York, Lancaster, Cam- 
and Chester. The Chester Life Un- 
ters’ Association which is just 


ut a year old, sent on 85 of its 100 
“bers, 





















MUSTERING 
THE HOME GUARDS 


One of the great services life insurance has 
performed for the American people has been 
the conservation of the home and a consequent 
preservation of the family circle. _ . 


Through the Mortgage Redemption Policy, 
this phase of family indebtedness has 
been cleared up speedily, making unnec- 
sary the dread foreclosure which other- 
wise might have followed the loss of a 
husband and father. 


No provider who is still paying for the 
dwelling that shelters his loved ones will 
flout the wisdom of protecting their 
equity in the property so that they need 
not be scattered in the event of emer- 


gency. 


Through its Ordinary Agencies, located in All 
larger cities, The Prudential offers Splen- 
did service to all Brokers and Special 
Agents who seek to Place this type of 
coverage. 


\ The Prudential 


smear? | Insurance Company of America 


CIBRALTAR 


The “Sha 
PRUDENTIAL Se 
HAS THE 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durriz.p, President 











American Actuaries 
Will Visit Scotland 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 





Prince of Wales Is Honorary President; 
Arrangements Being Made for His- 
toric Assembly in London 





The preliminary arrangements for the 
Eighth International Congress of Actua- 
ries, to be held in London from June 
27 to June 30, have been made, accord- 
ing to John S. Thompson, secretary of 
the congress for the United States and 
Canada. The honorary president is the 
Prince of Wales. The following are the 
honorary vice-presidents : 

Stanley Baldwin, M.P., Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury; Winston 
S. Churchill, C.H., M.P., Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; Sir Austin Chamberlain, 
K.G., M.P., Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs; L. S. Amery, M.P., Secre- 
tary of State for Dominion Affairs and 
the Colonies; Sir John Gilmour, Bart., 
D.S.O., T.D., M.P., Secretary of State for 
Scotland; Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, 
K.B.E., M.P., President of the Board of 
Trade; Arthur Neville Chamberlain, 
M.P., Minister of Health; Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, Bart., M.P., Minister of 
Labor; Col. Sir Rowland Blades, Bart., 
M.P., Lord Mayor of London; Alexander 
Stevenson, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 

The organizing committee is headed by 
Sir Joseph Burn, president of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, and also president of 
the British Prudential; and R. Hill Stew- 
art, president of the Faculty of Actua- 
ries in Scotland. 

The Congress has arranged for a visit 
to Scotland of all the delegates who care 
to visit that country. Undoubtedly this 
will include a number of the Americans 
who are to attend the Congress. 


To Have Banquet at Guildhall 


Secretary Thompson in a statement 
this week said in part: 

“We are not yet in a position to give 
you a detailed program of the social 
events but we hope that the first social 
function will be a reception by the presi- 
dent of the Institute of Actuaries, Sir 
Joseph Burn, K.B.E., on the evening of 
Saturday, June 25. The opening proceed- 
ings of the Congress itself will take place 
on the following Monday and the busi- 
ness meetings on the following three 
days will be held in the Council Cham- 
ber of the Guildhall of the city of Lon- 
don. During the congress a banquet will 
be held in that historic hall, and at the 
close of the proceedings in London mem- 
bers of the congress will be afforded an 
opportunity of traveling by road to Edin- 
burgh to be entertained there by the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland and 
probably also by the Corporation of the 
City of Edinburgh. It is hoped that it 
will be possible to visit en route Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, the birthplace and home 
of Shakespeare, and other places noted 
for their historical associations and their 
beauty and we are invited to a reception 
by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
Birmingham on the evening of Friday, 


uly 1. 

“Full details of the proposed visit to 
Scotland and of the approximate cost in- 
volved to those members of the congress 
who wish to join this tour will be issued 
as soon as possible. In the meantime 
we enclose copies of a memorandum with 
regard to the hotel accommodation in 
London and shall be much obliged if you 
will circulate these and see that applica- 
tions for hotel accommodation are sent 
to us here at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” 





BUYS ADDITIONAL PROPERTY 


The acquisition of a thirty-eight foot 
front strip of land in Sumner avenue, 
running 338 feet deep and adjoining the 
new building of the Mutual Benefit Life 
in Newark, increases the insurance com- 
pany’s frontage in Sumner avenue from 
the corner of Second avenue to 372 feet. 
The company plans to build an addition 
to the new building in the near future. 






































EQUITABLE INCOME CHECKS POPULAR 
IN TRADE CIRCLES TOO 
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‘‘Always glad to cash it for you, Mrs. Barnes. I notice quite a few of these Equi- 
table Income Checks coming through to various families month after month. I’ve 
been so impressed with the simplicity and soundness of Equitable Life Income Insur- 
ance that I took out a policy for my own family a short while ago.” 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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ri-State Congress 
Full Of Big Moments 


IGHSPOTS OF GIFFIN’S TALK 















ore Than 2,000 Gather in Philadelphia 
To Get Benefit of Sales Ideas 
From Experts 





Philadelphia never had a larger or 
ore profitable life insurance sales con- 
sress than the one held last week at the 
Rellevue-Stratford Hotel which was at- 
ended by nearly 2,500 life underwriters. 
It fairly teemed with human interest and 
big moments from the dramatic welcome 
viven to the delegates at the opening 
session by the character, William Penn, 


JAMES A. GIFFIN 


coming out of the silence of the past,” 
0 the concluding speech of the banquet 
ey Captain Irving O’Hay, one of the 
| priginal war heroes upon whom Richard 
| arding Davis based his novel, “Soldiers 
Df Fortune.” , 

lm William Penn was impersonated by 
@endrew E. Wallersheim of the home 
tice staff of the Penn Mutual Life and 
resident of its office dramatic club. 
The morning session got under way 
ith the talk by James A. Giffin, edu- 
Wmeetional director, Phoenix Mutual Life 
ig “Why Do You Remain in the Life 
Nsurance Business and What Are Its 
uture Opportunities to You?” Mr. Gif- 
in drew upon a wealth of experience in 
ales work in discussing this subject. 
Before joining the Phoenix Mutual he 
as both a salesman for a large business 
Stitute and a teacher of salesmen. 

A Field of Unlimited Opportunity 

0 his mind life insurance offers un- 























mited carning capacity. This unlimited 
portunity, coupled with the necessity 
or self-levelopment, he said, has been 
the minds of many men an outstand- 
Mg factor in bringing them into the 








llsiness and giving them the incentive 
0 Carry on. 

Mr. Giffin referred next to happiness 
the work. He said that this was a 
actor outstanding in. the minds of most 
€ Insurance men today. “Show me a 
Mecessful life insurance man,” he de- 
ated, “and I will show you: a happy 
ne.” His next point was that by the very 
ature of the agent’s business—mingling 
th fellow citizens—he is able to. build 
e finest type of friendships. He has 
. definite knowledge that as long as 
cys the game everything he does 
m the time he starts work in the 

























































































Another point Mr. Giffin made was the 
cag personal satisfaction which 
.. toa man with the building of a 
* Msurance clientele. He said: “No 
N who has been engaged in any sell- 
8 enterprise which is not consistent 

















vie until he quits at night will be , 


with the building of a clientele can know 
the thrill which comes in looking back 
through the years along a line of busi- 
ness friends well sold, well served, and 
with whom he can continue to carry on 
as long as life holds out for him and his 
clients.” 
Giffin’s Prediction 

Mr. Giffin’s final point—that life insur- 
ance today is a growing business which 
a century hence will have increased to a 
degree far beyond one’s imagination— 
was accompanied by a prediction. He 
referred to the fact that the business in 
force in the United States had increased 
from $60,000,000 in 1850 to $80,000,000,000 
in 1926 and then said: “Within the life 
of some of you men here today it isn’t 
at all conceivable that there will be 
reached in one year the entire protec- 
tion now in force in this country.” 

He based this prediction on the fact 
that the American citizen, coming out 
of the age of self-gratification, had 
reached the state of mind that buying 
life insurance meant creating estates, 
and insuring their wives and families 
against future contingencies. 

“Tt is your job as agents to present 
the opportunity to them,” he concluded, 
“large production can and will come to 
you as the true vision of your work be- 
comes more and more significant.” 





JACK BERLET’S GOOD WORK 


Jack Berlet, general chairman of the 
Tri-State Congress, was one of the busi- 
est men present. He seemed to be ev- 
erywhere at the same time, making sure 
that the big crowd present would not 
have a dull moment. A deserved appre- 
ciation was paid to him at the banquet 
in the evening. 


DEAN OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 

Dr. E. L. Burns will complete 35 years’ 
service as medical examiner for the Met- 
ropolitan Life in September. He is now 
the dean of examiners in the Newark 
district and uring his service has exam- 
ined more than 150,000. 








CONNELL ON “CLOSING” 





Tells Tri-State Congress That Too Often 
Agents Overlook “Leads” 
To Close a Sale 


The high spot in the lively talk by 
Clancy Connell, general agent, Provident 
Mutual Life in New York, at the Tri- 
State Insurance Congress last week in 
Philadelphia was when he said that the 
“leads” to close a sale are too often 
overlooked. “There is no use,” he de- 
clared, “of attempting to close unless you 
have built up a strong argument as to 
why your prospect should buy. Too many 
of us fail in that respect.” 

Mr. Connell doesn’t feel that there is 
any point in the sale where the psycho- 
logical moment steps in. The main things 
to get are the medical examination. the 
application and the money. He gets tired 
of smooth stories of how agents got the 
“app” signed. 

His closing thought was: “A sale isn’t 
made until these three steps are com- 
pleted. Furthermore, those of you who 
do this know that there is no better time 
to get the check than when the prospect 
is all keyed up and has had his medical 
examination. 





M. L. LANE AGENCY 


Up to and including March 26, 1927, 
the Mervin L. Lane agency of the 
Equitable Life of New York, paid for 
more than $1,000,000 since the first of 
January, 1927. This is an increase of 
25% over the business for the first quar- 
ter of 1926, and considerably more than 
100% over the March, 1926, paid record. 
The agency will complete its second full 
year on July 1, 1927. The leaders so far 
for the month. are as follows: 

1. Marie L. Valentine, $276,000. 2. A. 
Laibson, $40,500. 3. J. Morrison, $28,- 
000. 4. Alfred I. Marcus, $23,500. 








figures. 


December 31st 


who might be. 
touch with him. 





OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


N recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 
Business in Force on 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 

This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. Ail details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
We'd appreciate it if you would put us in 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 


$206,310,800 $333,042,886 
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Cheyney Scores Firms 
Who Won’t Insure Brains 


GLARING OMISSION, HE SAYS 





Stresses Value of Partnership Insurance 
at Death of a Partner As It Gives 
Confidence to Bank 





Declaring that there was no trick to 
business insurance and that it was easier 
to present and obtain applications for it 
than in individual cases, A. B. Cheyney, 
in charge of business insurance for the 
Continental American in Philadelphia, 
gave the Tri-State Congress delegates 
last week a lot of worth-while ideas to 
use in their solicitation of this line. 

In solicitation, Mr. Cheyney suggested 





A. B. CHEYNEY 


concentration on one partner in a firm at 
first. “Tell him what will happen if his 
partner should die,” he urged. “You will 
find that he will talk for hours on this 
subject, but won’t say a word about him- 
self. It is hard to make him visualize 
his own death. 

“The glaring omission in most firms,” 
he continued, “is that they will carry 
numerous forms of insurance, but will en- 
tirely overlook business life insurance. 
Are they not cognizant of the fact that 
the brains of the business are their main 
live assets? They may have plenty of 
capital; the finest buildings obtainable; 
employ the best labor and raw materials, 
but if they don’t watch the financial end 
of their firm they will find themselves in 
a hole.” 

Another angle of business insurance 
emphasized was when a_ partnership 
ceases at the death of a partner, the bank 
wants to know “Are they in a position 
to carry out their obligations?” If the 
firm has been far-sighted enough to have 
partnership insurance, it can say to the 
bank: “It will not be necessary to take 
any money out of this business. It has 
been taken care of by a life insurance 
policy.” Such a statement, said Mr. 
Cheyney, gives the bank the needed con- 
fidence in the firm. 

In closing, Mr. Cheyney paid a tribute 
to the business sagacity of the late John 
Wanamaker, telling how his business life 
insurance purchased early in his career 
and increased with each succeeding year 
had enabled him to finance the building 
of his Philadelphia store. 





R. B. TAYLOR AGENCY SHOWING 


The R. B. Taylor agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Philadelphia had 99% perfect attendance 
at the Tri-State Congress last week. Out 
of its thirty agents just one was forced 
to stay away because of illness. 
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Taggart Not in Office 
For Political Gain 


HE TELLS BANQUETTEERS 





Makes Good Impression Before Tri- 
State Congress Guests; Hurrell and 
Captain O’Hay Also Speak 


Philadelphia life underwriters were 
still talking this week about the banquet 
last Friday night, attended by 650, which 
brought to a close the highly successful 
Tri-State Life Insurance Congress. It 
started off with a harmonica band con- 
cert which was a hit. This band is the 
outgrowth of a movement started by Al- 
bert N. Hoxie in 1922 to interest boys 
in music. He now has an organization of 
sixty lads, all of whom are in their 
’tcens and at the same time he is train- 
ing 7,000 boys a week to play the har- 
monica. The band played last summer 
for the most distinguished visitors to the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, including 
President Coolidge and the Queen of 
Roumania. 

A well deserved ovation was given to 
Mr. Hoxie and his boys at the conclusion 
of the concert and then the evening was 
turned over to E. J. Berlet, general 
chairman of the congress. Mr. Berlet 
said that the day would not be complete 
without paying tribute to those who had 
served so loyally on the various commit- 
tees. Each committee chairman in turn 
was introduced and received the appre- 
ciation of the banquetteers. Then they 
settled back to hear the message of 
Matthew H. Taggart, the new insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania. 

Not Out for Political Gain 

One thing Commissioner Taggart 
squelched once and for all was the ru- 
mor that he had accepted the job of in- 
surance commissioner of Pennsylvania to 
further his own political ambitions. He 
said: “I came into office with convic- 
tions; with ideas that were general to 
business as well as to insurance. I made 
up my mind that if my tenure in office 
was to be successful I must deal honor- 
ably with the responsibility put to me. I 
decided that if I could instill into the 
front rank of insurance my ideals as far 
as insurance was concerned I would be 
happy.” 

Continuing, he said: “You are en- 
gaged in a business that had its incep- 
tion two thousand years before the birth 
of Christ. This business had developed 
from the crudest form of protection un- 
til today it is one of the most scientific 
businesses in the world. It has grown 
because at all times there has been honor 
written into the speech and acts of these 
connected with it. I hope you will carry 
on that high standard of honesty. 

“Questions have been asked as to my 
intention as far as my regime is to be 
but I have refrained from replying. But 





I stand with you in whatever you do so 
long as you do it honestly. 

”I believe that the reputation the in- 
surance business enjoys is not so much 
the conduct of its executives as it is the 
ccnduct of you men who represent the 
companies. So long as you correctly 
represent a contract and put it before 
your prospects honestly, just so long are 
you going to be a credit to all of us. 

“My only ambition as. insurance com- 
missioner is to make good in the job. I 
want the governor of this state to be 
satisfied with my services. If I can do 
that I will be glad to go back to my law 
practice in a little country town, feeling 
that my work has been well done. If it 





ALFRED HURRELL 


should come to your ears that I am a 
self-centered individual, looking only for 
pclitical advancement, ‘dissipate the 
thought.” 


Hurrell in Role of Critic 


Mr. Berlet’s response to Commissioner 
Taggart was: “We will play four-square 
with you.” He then introduced Alfred 
Hurrell, vice-president, The Prudential. 
Part of Mr. Hurrell’s talk was in sharp 
comment relative to a speech Gerald A. 
Eubank of New York made in Canada, 
and was based on a-report of the speech 
appearing in a New York daily paper. 
Mr. Eubank had said that agents can 
sell business insurance by appealing to 
the selfish side of the prospect as in buy- 
ing business insurance the prospect was 
performing an unselfish act. He also 
said that there was a lot of bunk in some 
of the talk of the altruistic side of in- 
surance selling inasmuch as agents are 
really in business to make a living. Mr. 
Eubank’s talk was 55 minutes’ long 
and the “bunk” remarks were the only 
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ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 


Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 


The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 


$909,479,3638 
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Bankers Life Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 


W. R. Magruder Tells 
How He Presents a Sale 


—_—_—. 


HIS TRI-STATE CONGRESS TALK 





Connecticut Mutual Agent Suggests Put- 
ting Discussion Of Costs In 
Center Of Interview 





Warren K. Magruder, one of the 
morning speakers at the Tri-State Life 
Insurance Congress last week in Phila- 
delphia, suggested to those present not 
to inject any discussion as to cost in the 
first part of an interview to sell life in- 
surance. He said such a procedure had 
a tendency to dampen the willingness of 
the prospect to listen with an unbiased 
mind. His suggestion was to place this 
discussion in the center of the presenta- 
tion when the agent has the best chance 
to get off with a good start. 

Mr. Magruder has been in life insur- 
ance for the past twenty years, his first 
connection being with the John Hancock 
Mutual Life in-its ordinary department. 
He is now with the Connecticut Mutual 
in its Baltimore office and has been spe- 
cializing largely on organization work. 

Describing his method of presentation 
he said: “First, we should discuss cov- 
erage from the standpoint of death, as 
this is the most disastrous contingency 
which can arise in the welfare of the 
family. Where children are to be sup- 
ported as well as the wife, I invariably 
try to plan for a larger income paid on 
a monthly basis until such time as the 
children become self-supporting than will 








ones quoted by the New York paper. 

Mr. Hurrell took exception to what he 
regarded as a cynical viewpoint, and de- 
clared that there was a great deal of 
altruism among insurance agents. Many 
look upon their work as something more 
important than mere moneymaking. They 
have in mind the humanity of life insur- 
ance, what it does for the community, and 
when they feel so deeply about it they 
really grasp the very essence and soul 
of life insurance, which is meeting needs. 
He called life insurance an ideal blend- 
ing of the practical and the philanthropic. 

Captain O’Hay’s Life of Adventure 

Captain Irving O’Hay, veteran of sev- 
en wars and friend of such men as 
O. Henry, Jack London and Richard 
Harding Davis, put the finishing touches 
on a day replete with human interest and 
big moments. Not only did he have a 
fund of wit and humor of the spontane- 
ous kind but he used it as a lever to 
open the way to the minds and hearts 
of those present. Speaking about the 
late Theodore Roosevelt, under whom he 
served as a Rough Rider in the Spanish- 
American War, he said: “He was our 
greatest American in my opinion. He 
had his strong dislikes but he was sin- 
cere in them.” And then he aptly re- 
marked, “When we Americans become 
all virtues and no faults we will become 
a walking nation of cream puffs.” 


be needed for the support of the wife 
alone. If necessary, I even sacrifice any 
future income to the wife in order to 
provide the necessary income for the en. 
tire family while the children are grow. 
ing up. 

“The next step in my presentation js 
disability coverage as disability to the 
bread winner would certainly be the sec: 
ond most disastrous thing that could 
happen to the family. 

Arrange Convenient Premium Months 

“Following this I advise a discussion 
of the premium and an arrangement 
whereby the distribution of all premiums 
would fall in months most convenient to 
the budget of the prospect. Very often 
what I call a step-rate premium pro. 
gram is necessary to give the minimum 
coverage desired. This is accomplished 
with term policies, automatically con. 
verting themselves in one, two, three and 
four years. A schedule is made of the 
premium distribution for the next three 
or four years which will very often fit 
in with the probable increase in earning 
power that it is reasonable for the pros- 
pect to expect. 

_ “I then introduce the prospect to an 
individual who in all probability he will 
know intimately in his early 60’s, and 
one whose welfare will concern him 
greatly. This is “Old Man Mr. Pros- 
pect.” I show him how the cash values 
of his existing and proposed insurance 
estate may be used to furnish an in- 
come for his wife and himself as long as 
either one may live, or used in a lump 
sum as a last line of entrenchment be- 
tween old age and poverty. 

_“I would emphasize that the presenta- 
tion should be logical, persuasive, order- 
ly, earnest and _ enthusiastic. Logic 
brings a response from the intelligence 
of the prospect. Persuasion kindles a 
sympathetic and subtle friendliness. We 
all like to be persuaded. Order and sim- 
plicity avoid confusion. Earnestness and 
enthusiasm awaken the prospect to his 
individual responsibilities and arouse a 
fellow enthusiasm within himself with- 
out which favorable decision and action 
is improbable.” 





42 “APPS”—$432,500 IN ONE DAY 


Feat of W. C. Carroll of Travelers in 
Philadelphia Who Spoke at the 
Tri-State Congress 

Added interest was given to William 
C. Carroll, Travelers in Philadelphia, who 
was the last speaker on the Tri-State 
Life Insurance Congress program last 
Friday, because on Thursday he staged 
an all-day campaign which netied him 
forty-two applications for a total 0 
$432,500 of insurance. Checks for the 
first premium was obtained on every pol 
icy and the average individual case was 
for $12,998. 

Mr. Carroll has an easy, informal fash- 
ion of talking which immediately wis 
over his audience. He has been with the 
Travelers since 1924 and averaged about 
$750,000 paid for production a year. 
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Write it in the Atna 


Call 


GRAHAM and LUTHER 
176 Montague Street 


General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 
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i: 4 Life Insurance Is 
ny No Business for Boys 


t- B+ w. CALLIHAN TELLS WHY 





Raps “Application Takers” in His Tri- 
h State Insurance Congress Talk; 
the Stresses Equipment 





Tressler W. Callihan, director of the 
educational department, John Hancock 
ths Mutual Life, made the assertion at the 
sion [outset of his Tri-State Insurance Con- 
lent M vress last week that the life insurance 
ums M business today was no place for boys. 
t to HB “It is the one business where we need 
ften H men,” he declared. 

pro- Mr. Callihan doesn’t feel that the ma- 





to his ee “ 

ouse a TRESSLER W. CALLIHAN 

with- 4 : 

action "ty of agents today know exactly why 
they entered the life insurance business. 
He recently asked this question of a 
group of men, and seventeen out of 

DAY 














twenty said they had entered it because 
they thought it was easy money. Only 
three said it was because they sensed a 
teal opportunity. 

_ He took a shot at “application takers” 
his talk, saying: “Instead of profes- 
sionalizing our work, we are turning loose 


sJers in 
the 


William 
tia, who 


ri-StatefMa lot of men who haven’t really got a 
am lastf# background. One of the big points Mr. 
_ staged Callihan stressed was that the difference 
ed him between success and failure in life insur- 
otal offance was equipment. He added: “The 
for the successful life insurance man today is the 
ery pol- one who is using every ability, every ca- 
ase WaS@ pacity that God has given him to make 


good on his job. We just can’t kid our- 


ial fash-M selves to death thinking that we are do- 


ly witsiing thines when we wear out a lot of 
with thei shoe leather. If we are not doing some- 
-d about thing constructive we are not really 


year. Working, 

; Further along in his talk Mr. Calli- 
a brought down the house when he 
(eclared: “The first thing an agent 
Should d » is to learn all the good things 
about his own company and. forget the 
Mean things that he might say about 
other companies. 





: TO ATTEND N. Y. U. 
“Sad a Knight Agency of the Union 
new a ne is to send twenty of its 
ei tg annually to the life insur- 
versit Paine school at New York Uni- 

“ly at the organization’s expense. 
. lS was decided upon at a recent meet- 


ing 

rs of members of the agency’s alumnae 

ee ttion of New York University and 
agency heads. Applicants must meet 


@ re se . ‘ 
fore qe ements of the association be- 


‘ey can be enrolled for the course. 





HERMAN BENDINER DEAD 


del ‘tman Bendiner, well known Phila- 
Phia life insurance man, is dead. 


Objections Don’t Fuss 
Ralph G. Engelsman 


LOVES A _ BATTLE OF WITS 








Gives Rapid-Fire Answer to All Ques- 
tions at Philadelphia Tri- 
State Congress 





Ralph G. Engelsman, the young mil- 
lion dollar producer of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in New York, is sus- 
picious of the “Yes” man. He told the 


Tri-State Life Insurance Congress in 
Philadelphia last week that when he 
meets such a type he tries to create ob- 
jections to put into the man’s mind. He 
felt that it was human nature for a 
prospect to object at first against buying 
life insurance. 

Here’s how he meets the three ob- 
jections: “I don’t need insurance,” “I 
can’t pay,” “I can’t pass the medical 
examination.” When a man tells him 
he doesn’t need it he points out that 
wife, family and business can’t be left 
unprotected and urges him to submit to 


an examination of the insurance he now 
holds. 


The “can’t pay” argument is met by 
telling the man that everyone can pay 
for some insurance, no matter how small 
it may be. But Mr. Engelsman urged 
those present to see people whom they 
know can pay for more insurance than 
they now carry. He said he put a mini- 
mum requirement on his prospects and 
that was: they must be earning $5,000 a 
year or else he won’t call on them. 

Then he stated: “I call on one man 
every day who can stand $50,000 or more. 
I visit one man every week who can 
stand $250,000; one man every month in 
the million dollar class.” He tries to 
average 300 calls a year on men who can 
stand $50,000 or over. As to the “can’t 
pass” objection, Mr. Engelsman said he 


didn’t try to answer that excuse. One 
call is enough for him with such a type. 
Answers Rapid Fire Objections 

The liveliest part of Mr. Engelsman’s 
talk came when he asked the life under- 
writers to fire any objections they had 
met with at him and he would answer 
them. And they came to him thick and 
fast. Almost the first one was: “My 
fire insurance man takes care of my life 
insurance.” Mr. Engelsman_ brought 
down the house when he replied: “A 
fire insurance man is a fire insurance 
man. A doctor and a dentist have their 
own specialized lines of work. But I 
don’t want a dentist to fool with my 
tonsils.” 

Another was: “My wife’s folks have 
money.” That’s fine, you don’t need in- 
surance as much as the average man. 
But I’m sure you would want your chil- 
dren protected by their father’s money 
than to provide for them after you’re 
gone by their grandfather’s. 

When one agent asked him for a come- 
back to the objection: “Life insurance 
is against my religion,” Mr. Engelsman 
told him to seek one of the leading fig- 
ures in that religion and win him over 
first. Then go back to the prospect and 
tell him that his taking out insurance is 
favored by a man whom he looks up to 
for guidance. 

One of the biggest laughs came when 
the question was asked: “What would 
you reply when the man says ‘I’ve got to 
die to win’?” Quick as a flash Mr. 
Engelsman shot back at him, “You’ve got 
to die anyhow. You might as well win.” 





SHERMAN GENERAL AGENT 
Milton Sherman has been appointed 
general agent of the Connecticut Mutual 


in northwestern Ohio, with headquarters | 


at Toledo. Mr. Sherman has been with 
the company for four years in organi- 
zation and field work in other general 
agencies. He is succeeding Lee D. Moon, 
who has relinquished the post to give 
more time to personal insurance writing. 








Pennsylvania Associations Meet 





The Pennsylvania State Life Under- 
writers’ Association, organized a few 
months ago and consisting of eleven out 
of the fourteen local associations in the 
state, held its initial meeting last Friday 
in Philadelphia while the Tri-State Life 
Insurance Congress was in progress. Its 
president is Frederick G. Woodward, 
general agent, John Hancock in Phila- 
delphia. H. S. Sutphen, president of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, was elected vice-president at the 
meeting. Its secretary-treasurer is Her- 
bert L. Smith. general agent, North- 
western Mutual Life in Harrisburg. 

The meeting was significant in that the 
new Pennsylvania insurance commission- 
er, Matthew H. Taggart, was present and 





spoke. One of the matters before Com- 
missioner Taggart now is to put the de- 
partment on an even keel and toward 
this end he was promised the support 
of the new state association. In fact, a 
study is now being made of conditions 
in the department and how the associa- 
tion can co-operate with the commission- 
er in improving its administration and 
efficiency. 

One of the speakers said he thought 
there should be a legislative committee in 
every local association which should act 
unselfishly for the interests of all. More 
co-operation and less friction was urged. 

At-«the conclusion of the meeting an 
executive committee of five was appoint- 
ed and it was decided to hold the next 
meeting in May at Harrisburg. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMANSHIP 


With the few simple 
elementary principles 
of life insurance and 
its application to 


business service 


GENERAL INSURANCE MEN 


can make that de- 

partment of their 

business pay big 
returns 


EVENING CLASSES 
FREE OF CHARGE 


Starting Monday, April 11, at 6 
P. M. at the offices of 


THE 
KEANE-PATTERSON 
AGENCY 


Pennsylvania Building 


225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 


This course will be held Monday 
evenings for 8 consecutive weeks. 
It is in charge of one of the ablest 
men in the business. 


The Purpose 


The purpose of this course is to 
present to those interested in this 
subject a broad and constructive 
insight into this most fascinating 
business, which is calling on the 
services of the best brains in the 
country, and paying well for them. 
Life Insurance is a most interesting 
study and in this course it will be 
treated in a manner which will en- 
gage your interest, and make sim- 
ple and entertaining a_ subject 
which is easily understood when 
simply and entertainingly presented. 

If you desire to attend this course 
or send a friend fill out and mail 
this coupon immediately and we 
will send you a letter of free en- 
rollment. 








Organized Service 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 
225 W. 34th Street, N. Y. City 


I will attend your free weekly classes, 


beginning April 11, at 6.00 P. M. 
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GUARDIAN OF THE PURSE 


T is well for you constantly to emphasize that life 
insurance is the effective agency of thrift. The best 
guardian of the purse that has ever been discovered 

is a life insurance policy and the increasing success of 
the life insurance business is a welcome testimonial to 
the fact that in our prosperity we have not lost our 
heads. When confronted with many evidences of ex- 
travagance and waste, it is a pleasure to turn to the 
other side reflected in your reports. * * * * * 


In earlier days, when I was constantly sought by 
insurance agents, and I may add with a suecess on their 
part which I have never regretted, I thought that they 
represented in the highest degree the American talent 
for unrestrained eloquence. But as I have reflected upon 
the value of the life insurance enterprise, I think that 
they were generally (although unconscious of it) too 
modest in their estimates of its benefits— From an ad- 
dress by the Honorable CHARLES EVANS HUGHES before 


the Association of Life Insurance Presidents December 9, 1926. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HALEY FISKE, President 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 
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Snappy Refusals Don’t 
Discourage R. K. Rice 


GIVES SOME GOOD APPROACHES 





Philadelphia Congress Laughs Over 
Originality of His 7:00 A. M. 


Breakfast Sale 





Although R. K. Rice, district agent, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, is a newcomer 
in the life insurance business, he stood 
twelfth on the company’s production list 
last year and when 1927 closes he ex- 
pects to be up among the first five. Mr. 
Rice spoke at the morning session of the 
Tri-State Life Insurance Congress in 
Philadelphia last Friday and made a hit 
telling about some of his ways of: ap- 
proach. 

He believes that if an agent is sincere 
and knows what he is talking about, it is 
hard for a prospect to turn him down. 
“For example,” explained Mr. Rice at 
the outset of his talk, “if an agent came 
into your office tomorrow morning and 
told you that he wanted to show you 
the best propositin you’ve ever seen, you 
just couldn’t help but be interested. It 
is the enthusiasm of the agent that will 
impress the prospect. If you don’t feel 
that way, you had better get out of the 
life insurance business.” 

Some of His Approaches 

The first year he was in the business 
Mr. Rice called on a young architect who 
was not only discourteous but crude. He 
came out of his office feeling rather low 
in spirits. On his way down the hall 
he passed another office where he had 
never been before. After some hesita- 
tion he walked in with a cheerful “Good 
Afternoon.” Smilingly he said: “I’ve 
come to talk to you about life insurance.” 
“Oh, I’m too busy,” was the quick re- 
sponse. “Well,” said Mr. Rice, “that’s 
the kind of business man I like to talk 
to. It doesn’t take a busy man long 
to make up his mind.” 

The prospect then said: “Well now, I 
might just fool you. I’ve been thinking 
of taking out $10,000 of insurance. Mail 
me your figures and see me in about 
three months. With such an opening 
Mr. Rice wasn’t going to be let down 
so easily. “Sit down,” he commanded. 
“I want to show you something.” In 
less than twenty minutes he walked out 
of that man’s office with the business 
and within another year he had sold him 
again, 

The Apples and Pretzels Approach 


About a month ago Mr. Rice sold a 
young man whose roommate had the 








reputation of being a hard man to han- 
dle. When the first man’s policy came 
through he went to deliver it and at the 
same time planned to talk to the other 
fellow. Arriving at his friend’s boarding 
house he found them in the midst of a 
lively game of black jack. When he 
looked for the policy he found he had 
forgotten to bring it along. Excusing 
himself he went to a nearby store, 
bought a dozen big apples and two doz- 
en pretzels, went back to the party, put 
the apples and pretzels on the table 
and temporarily broke up the game. He 
also brought along the policy for de- 
livery. 

He handed one man his policy and 
asked to see the other for a few minutes 
in another room. The latter he found 
to be agreeable and receptive to life in- 
surance. In less than ten minutes he 
got his application and then let the party 
resume their game. 


His 7:00 A. M. Breakfast Sale 


On another occasion Mr. Rice called 
on a young man who made himself out 
to be a hard prospect to sell. He had 
an uncle, cousin and close friend in the 
business and they couldn’t sell him. He 
told Mr. Rice: “Believe me, the man 
that gets me to buy life insurance will 
have to get up before breakfast.” To 
which Mr. Rice responded: “What time 
do you eat breakfast.” “About seven,” 
was the reply. 

Mr. Rice said that the hour was early 
but he would be there the next morning 
and he was five minutes ahead of time. 
The prospect laughed when he saw him 
and invited him to have breakfast. As 
they were about finishing the meal Mr. 
Rice casually remarked: “How much 
life insurance was it you were figuring 
of- buy’ng now?” ‘That brought an af- 
firmative response and the man was writ- 
ten.up for a good-sized policy. 





NEW AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 

A. R. Colvin, of Des Moines, has been 
appointed superintendent of agents by 
the Illinois Bankers’ Life Association of 
Monmouth, Ill. He has been a life in- 
surance man for eighteen years. 


Wit of 72-Yr. Old Agent 
Makes Hit at Congress 


HE IS WILLIAM §S._ ESSICK 
Has Solicited Life Insurance for 50 
Years; Describes His “Approach” to 


Tri-State Gathering 








Back in 1878 when life insurance sell- 
ing was in its early stages and it was 
tough sledding to make a living, William 
S. Essick was an agent for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life in Royers Ford, Pa. Last 
week at the Tri-State Life Insurance 
Congress in Philadelphia he appeared be- 
fore a crowd of nearly 2,500 and reached 
the height of his 72 years in this world 
when he engaged in a merry repartee 
with A. B. Kelley, president, Philadel- 
phia Association, who was acting as 
chairman of the session. 

Mr. Essick had entered the prize con- 
test for the ten most successful methods 
in connection with the various steps in a 
life insurance sale. Although he didn’t 
win one of the prizes he gave the con- 
gress one of the biggest laughs of the 
day by his wit and ingenuity. This came 
when Mr. Kelley asked him his subject. 
Without a moment’s hesitation the vet- 
eran agent replied: “My subject is ‘Give 
Me Liberty or Give Me Death.’” Not 
to be outdone Mr. Kelley parried: “I 
don’t know whether you are prospecting 
for liberty or approaching death.” 

Then Mr. Essick talked seriously on 
the “Approach,” saying that his biggest 
asset was his: business card which read: 
“Estates Created and Conserved.” In- 
variably this gets him in to the prospect. 

He added that success in life insur- 
ance does not hinge on long drawn out 
formulas. His basis is three yells, lungs 
and logic which must be worked out as 
follows: Learn the principles of the 
game; offer the right formula; acquire a 
knowledge of good English and how to 
use it. Go after the business—“apps” 
will not hunt you. 

This is the method Mr. Essick has 
been using for the past fifty years and 








increase in new business over 1925. 


the Home Office and the Field Force. 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
11 previous records have been shattered. 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


This 
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compare these terms: 














him direct—and directly. 


CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, and for 
yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. 


Any natural death...... 
Any accidental death.... 
Certain accidental deaths 
Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this broad United Life contract “A Policy You Can Sell.” 
In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 

There may be an opportunity in your community. If so, our 
Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write 


eee eeeer eres eee eens 


Look over and 


15,000 








UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


INQUIRE: 








in that length of time he and his son, 
Joseph W. Essick, have paid for $7,000,- 
000. They have a joint contract now 
with the John Hancock in Harrisburgh 
and Reading. The son joined his father 
when he was eighteen years old. 


PINCH-HITTERS MAKE GOOD 








Dr. C. O. Althouse Gives Layman’s Atti- 
tude and G, E. Lloyd Banker’s 
Angle to Congress 

There were two “pinch-hitting” speak-. 
ers at the Philadelphia Congress last 
week and both of them were well re- 
ceived. They were Dr. Calvin O. Alt- 
house, head of the School of Commerce, 
Central High School, Philadelphia, sub- 
stituting for Fred H. Nymeyer on “The 
Life Insurance Salesman from the Lay- 
man’s Point of View,” and George E. 
Lloyd, Colonial Trust of Philadelphia, in 
place of William B. Bullock, Provident 
Trust of Philadelphia on the subject, 
“Life Insurance Trusts.” 

Dr. Althouse has well defined ideas on 
what an agent should not do in the in- 
terview and one of them is that he should 
not presume that the prospect is unin- 
telligent. He was vehement in his re- 
sentment of agents who treat him like 
a moron or regard him as an infant. He 
didn’t think that the agent should resort 
to sympathy or friendship in selling nor 
should he be hypocritical in praising his 
company and its protection. “An agent 
must be sold on his own product in or- 
der to interest me,” he declared. “There 
must be nothing sinister in it; no mental 
reservations.” 

Mr. Lloyd expressed pleasure over the 
rapidly growing co-operation between 
trust companies and life insurance com- 
panies. He decried the lump sum 
method of paying life insurance proceeds, 
saying that statistics prove the greater 
part of this money is dissipated in from 
five to seven years after payment. One 
of the most lamentable sights in life, he 
said, was to see a widow groping around 
in a whirl of confusion, not knowing how 
to invest her inherited money and falling 
prey to swindling schemes. He urged 
those present to preach everlastingly 
against such a catastrophe. 





BUSINESS INSURANCE TALK 

Charles J. Zimmerman, associate man- 
ager of the Fraser Agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, addressed a large 
group of agents of the Max Harmelin 
agency of the Columbian National at 
Newark, N. J. March 24. The talk, 
which was on the subject of “Business 
Insurance,” was arranged through the ef- 
forts of Fred P. McKenzie, executive 
secretary of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York. 

















STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 


1844 


A strong, liberal, low cost 
purely mutual Company 
with a record of 


EIGHTY-THREE YEARS OF SERVICE 


to policyholders and beneficiaries 
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BUSINESS 
~CELTERS 





aca oe 
Practical Sug gestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Inceme and General Efficiency 


The Penn Mutual 


Four News Letter con- 
Solved tains four cases 
Problems which will merit 


close study by in- 
surance agents. They are actual, solved 
problems and came out of the necessi- 
ties of three domestic situations and one 
corporation situation. Agents are apt to 
be confronted by similar situations al- 
most any day. 


No. 1. Income 

The insured had a wife, two daughters, 
ages 12 and 7, and two sons, ages 10 
and 5. He already carried a Continuous 
Monthly Income, Twenty Years Certain, 
providing for $100 per month for the 
wife during her lifetime. He wished to 
take sufficient insurance in addition to 
this to secure (a) an educational fund 
income of $50 per month for each child 
for a period of four years, starting at 
his or her eighteenth birthday, and (b) 
an additional income for the wife of $20 
per month for each child’s support until 
the child attains age eighteen, that is, 
$180 per month (including the C. M. I. 
policy) while all of the children are out 
of college, $160 per month after the first 
one starts, etc. 

An additional lump sum policy of 
$13,412 was found to be sufficient for 
this purpose, based on the _ present 
monthly interest basis of the company, 
.0475%, and without considering the in- 
stalment dividends. Of this amount, $9,- 
064 (which was the amount necessary to 
provide $50 per month for the four chil- 
dren for four years) provided also $8.96 
interest per month under each child until 
his or her eighteenth birthday for the 
benefit of the wife, and $4,348 applied 
under Option A, provided $11.04 per 
month for each child until his or her 
eighteenth birthday. In case of the death 
of the wife, her share of the proceeds 
would be divided equally among the chil- 
dren; and in event of the death of any 
of the children, his or, her share would 
be paid to the wife, if living, otherwise 
would be distributed equally among the 
other children. 


No. 2. Income 


Here the proceeds are to be retained 
under Option D, in order to yield a 
monthly interest income to the daughter 
of the insured during her lifetime, with 
a proviso that if the daughter should at- 
tain age forty- five while receiving pay- 
ments, she is to have the right of with- 
drawing one-half of the proceeds, and 
with a second proviso upon attaining age 
sixty while receiving payments she may 
withdraw the balance. Upon her death, 
the unpaid portion of the proceeds is to 
be paid to the daughter’s children, if any, 
otherwise is to be retained to provide a 
monthly interest income for a second 
daughter, who is to have the same options 
as the first daughter with respect to 
withdrawal. In event of the second 
daughter’s death, her children are like- 
wise to be named as contingent benefi- 
ciaries. 


No. 3. Income 
This policy provides that should ma- 
turity occur prior to January 1, 1946, the 


proceeds shall be distributed under 
Option A, in such number of equal an- 





nual instalments-certain (monthly por- 
tions) as will make the last monthly por- 
tion fall due in the year 1946, and that 
should maturity occur on or subsequent 
to said date, the proceeds shall be re- 
tained under Option D, to yield a month- 
interest income to the wife of the in- 
sured during her lifetime. There was an 
option given to the wife at any time 
while she is receiving interest payments 
to apply the entire proceeds, under 
Option B, to provide a larger income. 
The purpose behind this peculiar plan 
is what makes it of some interest. Where 
the insured already has policjes which 
provide a_ life income of a cer- 
tain sum for his wife, he quite fre- 
quently takes an additional policy, not 
for educational purposes, but with the 
idea of supplementing the life income 
with a sufficient sum to support the chil- 
dren while they are young. Of course, 
the insured wishes this income to be as 
large as possible while it is needed. He 
knows that it will be needed as soon as 
he dies and until the children become 
self-supporting. Should he live a few 
years and the period during which he 
is unable to care for them personally be- 
come shorter, this additional insurance 
will provide a large income—nearer what 
he would like to give them. It is for 
this reason that the proceeds are made 


‘ payable in such number of instalments 


as will make the last fall due when the 
children become self-supporting. If he 
has lived until this time, he would of 
ccurse wish the wife to receive a life in- 
come larger than under the other policies 
in the present case, with the option of 
leaving the proceeds of this additional 
policy for the children after her death. 


No. 4. Corporation 


A and B owned practically all of the 
stock of a furniture company, and a pol- 
icy on the life of each was assigned to 
the other. Each endorsed the certificates 
for his stock in the furniture company to 
the effect that the transfer of the shares 
represented thereby was subject to the 
terms of an agreement entered into by A 
and B. The agreement provided among 
other things that the premiums for the 
policies were to be paid in equal shares 
by A and B, and that, in case of the 
death of either, the survivor was to have 
the right to purchase the shares of the de- 
ceased at a valuation which A and B are 
to fix annually. This case is unusual be- 
cause the policies are made payable di- 
rectly to the stockholders and the shares 
of stock are not placed in escrow. 


ele aes 
“The experience 
Favors Ad of the last few years 
Appeals To has given me the 
The Wife opportunity to study 
the business from 


every angle. I have heard numerous 
sales talks by men prominent in the 
business, I have attended insurance con- 
ventions and listened to varied experi- 
ences of many men, heard ideas on ad- 
vertising, I have seen splendid advertise- 
ments appealing to the man’s sense of 
responsibility to his loved ones and I 
have seen pictures of old age. 

In all the advertising of insurance that 
I have seen everything is directed to the 
man’s responsibility. I have never seen 


a single advertisement calling the wife’s 
attention to the responsibility of letting 
her husband buy life insurance for the 
protection of her and her children. 

“Why not change the plan of adver- 
tising and appeal to the wives to permit 
their husbands to buy sufficient insurance 
for the protection of the family? 

“It is true that some men buy insur- 
ance without consulting the wife, but 90% 
of the cases the husband will not buy 
without the consent of the wife. 

“Tt is also true, I believe, that the in- 
surance business would be doubled if we 
could get the wife to consent to her hus- 
band’s buying of life insurance. We may 
all talk about our running our own 
home; we can pat ourselves on the back 
and say we are the boss, but when we 
do this patting the wife is not around 
Since the bulk of insurance is gotten 
from the homes where the wife is actu- 
ally the dominating figure, why not bring 
out some sort of advertising that will 
bring home to this woman her respon- 
sibility to her family?” 





SOUTHWESTERN LIFE ELECTION 

Officers and directors of the South- 
western Life were re-elected at a meet- 
ing held in Dallas last week. T. W. Var- 
dell, president, reported the company in 
excellent condition, having business in 
excess of $200,000,000 in force, and wrote 


in excess of $50,000,000 last year, and 
last month recorded its greatest Febru- 
ary production. The company is cele- 
brating its twenty-fourth anniversary 
this month. 


AGENCY MOVES 
John H. Thompson, general agent 


the Connecticut Mutual in Hartford, has 


moved to 505-506 Judd Building 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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We have ten new 
territories for ten 
good men under 


contracts. 


Address 
The Manhattan | ife Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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character and ability. 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E, CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 








You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
suecess and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
| built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. 


Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 








New York, N. Y. 
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Managers Turn Out 
'To Greet J. A. Fulton 


IS HONORED 





HOME LIFE MAN 





John H. Scott Host of Large Welcome 
Party Given to New Agency 
Superintendent 





Few men entering the New York field 
have been given a more cordial reception 
than James A. Fulton has received since 
coming here to be head of the agency 
division of the Home Life. And hospital- 
ity reached a climax on Thursday noon 
o: last week when many of the most im- 
portant general agents of New York and 
yrooklyn gathered at the Crescent Ath- 
ktic Club in Brooklyn to give an offi- 
dal welcome to the rormer Wilmington, 
vel, insurance executive. Among tnose 
at the speakers’ table were James A. 
Beha, superintendent of insurance, and 
rresident thelbert 1. Low, of the Home 
Life. 

The Speakers 


The host was John H. Scott, one of 

the most enterprising of the Brooklyn 
general agents, and manager in that 
vorough or the Home Life. 

About fitty were present and the occa- 
sion was a spirited one, with plenty of 
bonhomie and wit. Running througn all 
the speeches was an unmistakable atmo- 
sphere ot good teeling for the Home 
Lite, which is a popular company. The 
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speakers were Mr. Beha, who declared 
that the gathering again illustrated that 
New Yorkers were large hearted and 
hospitable; Mr. Low, who expressed his 
appreciation on behalf of the company 
that so many representatives of the lead- 
ing companies doing business in the 
greater city had turned out to pay their 
respects to the new agency superintend- 
ent of the Home Life; Peter M. Fraser, 
general agent of the Connecticut ‘Mutual; 
W. Kk, Cotlins, president of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York, and 
George Kederich, manager of the New 
York Life in Brooklyn and former head 
of the life underwriters’ association. 

During the course of his remaiks Su- 
perintendent Beha said he knew of. no 
business in which the general public had 
more confidence than in life insurance; 
nor anywhere such confidence had great- 
ef warrant. 

The public knew from past experience 
that the life insurance contract meant 
exactly what it said; that every promise 
Was carried out. Insurance agents per- 
lormed fine service and deserved the fine 
sition in the community which they 
have won. 

















Those Present 

Among those attending the luncheon 
were General Agents Simons, Robbins 
and Egan of the Home Life; also Paul 
Alexander, E. W. Allen, Joseph A. Eck- 
tnrode, Rk. A. Berger, David Brown, Jr., 
Warren T. Diefendorf, Gerald A. Eu- 
ank, J. E. Flanigan, Harry Gardiner, 
RX W. Goslin, James S. Uraham, Jr., 
Ciarence Hebb, George Hoffmann, Rus- 
ell Irish, Robert L. Jones, Walter Klee, 
Charles B. Knight, David R. Lanman, 
Victor RK. Larson, Harold H. Letcher, 
Julian S. Myrick, R. F. Pennell, Robert 
- Pierrepont, Lawrenve Priddy, Charles 
. Boyce, E. J. Sisley, H. Arthur 
Schmidt, John S. Tunmore, F. W. Usher, 
- A. Van Alst, Jack Warshauer and 
Graham C. Wells. 

pilost of the names given above are 
ose of life insurance men, but they 
melude several trust company officials 
and newspaper men. 





PRIZE FOR FLOWER SLOGAN 
, The Capitol Life of Denver has offered 

Prize of $50 to the person who sug- 
a the best slogan, of not more than 
herds, for the beautification of Den- 
the As Spring is here, the purpose of 
ad Slogan is to arouse people to the 
th that the more flowers and less weeds 

© More beautiful the city. 


SALVATION ARMY COMMITTEE 


Haley Fiske, C. A. Ludlum, John Mc- 
Ginley, Julian Lucas and H. N. Town- 
send Head Insurance Groups 

In order to insure the social, economic 
and spiritual activities of the Salvation 
Army, with New York City as the bene- 
ficiary, some of the foremost insurance 
men have organized a committee to aid 
the 1927 Maintenance Appeal. 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, is chairman of the life in- 
surance committee Clarence A. Ludlum, 
vice-president of the Home, is chairman 
of the fire insurance group; Julian Lu- 
cas, president of Davis, Dorland & Co., 
will head the division of brokers; H. N. 
Townsend of Johnson & Higgins, has as- 
sumed responsibility for the marine in- 
surance interests, while the casualty and 
surety groups have organized under the 
leadership of John McGinley, manager 
of the Travelers. These chairmen have 
undertaken the task of acquainting all 
insurance companies, brokers and em- 
ployes with the 1927 maintenance appeal 
and the work that the Salvation Army 
is doing among New York City’s unfor- 
tunates. 

The appeal, which will take place dur- 
ing the month of May, will endeavor to 
raise $500,000 to support the 47 homes, 
hospitals and social centers which the 
Solvation Army maintains in New York 
City. 








Ft ANIGAN AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 

The J. E. Flanigan Agency of the 
R-nkers of Des Moines has started out 
this year with a good record. So far it 
has written and paid for over fifty per 
cent. more business than in the same 
period last year. Mr. Flanigan took over 
the New York agency a few years ago 
and has worked hard to build a real or- 
ganization here. He has been in the 
insurance business for twenty years. He 
is the only New York general agent who 
wes en actuary. 











insurance company or agency. 








Seeks Legal Department Connection 


An experienced attorney who will furnish highest references as to char- 
acter and professional standing, seeks connection in legal department of 


Box 1060 


The Eastern 
86 Fulton Street, 


Underwriter 
New York, N. Y. 














CLEVER “STENOG” APPROACH 





It Won Miss M. F. Captor Cash Prize in 
Best Idea Contest in Philadelphia; 
Other Winners 

Winners of the Tri-State Life Insur- 
ance Congress prizes for the best selling 
methods, announced at the afternoon ses- 
sion of the meeting last Friday, were 
Philip Bagdin, Guardian Life; A. J. Mc- 
Quilkin, Fidelity Mutual Life, and Miss 
M. F. Captor, Mutual Life. 

As the only lady speaker at the con- 
vention, Miss Captor’s methods of ap- 
proach in a sale were listened to with 
keenest enjoyment. No one present could 
say that they were not original. She 
watches the want ads, and when she sees 
one advertising for a stenographer, she 
applies for it, takes the trial dictation, 
and, when definitely employed, pulls the 
surprise in her bag of tricks, which is 
that the job is not for her, but for her 
sister. 

“This always gets across,” said Miss 
Captor. “My employer becomes inter- 
ested and asks: ‘Oh, what do you do?’ 
I tell him that 1 sell life insurance—and 
the rest is easy.” 





Charles C. Gilman, a former president 
of the Boston Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, addressed the Keane-Patterson 
Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Wednesday morning on the subject 
of life insurance. 














| 279 Newspaper Reports 








at the record:— 








Give just that number of Deaths due to Carbon 
Monoxide Gas Poisoning for the six months 
ending December 31, 1926. 


From Maine to California and Minnesota to Texas, 
these reports were received by the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, in con- 
nection with its warning to the Public. 


| Death from this cause is no respector of localities, 
and cold weather increases the danger. Look 


We think there is need of our Warning and ask the 
insurance fraternity to spread the information. 


Booklet describing the danger mailed to any under- | 
writer interested. Write Inquiry Bureau. | 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACrUSETTS 





October .............. 
November 
December 











. in three major engagements. 


MAYOR WALKER’S DOUBLE 





John J. Gordon, of Hart & Eubank, Is 
Often Taken For “His Honor” 

John J. Gordon, who was recently ap- 
pointed general production manager of 
the Hart & Eubank Agency of the Aetna 
Life, New York, bears a close resem- 
blance to Mayor Walker of New York. 
So striking is it that he has been pointed 
out again and again at social gatherings 
and prize fights as being “Jimmy” Walk- 
er; and he says he has at times felt 
scme embarrassment over it. 

Mr. Gordon hails from the State of 
Wisconsin, where he spent most of his 
boyhood and early. manhood. He was 
born in Eau Clair, and later lived in a 
town called Superior. At the age of 
nineteen he decided to enter the life in- 
surance business, and started as a solici- 
tor for the Mutual Life of New York 
in St. Paul, Minn., in January, 1916. In 
June of the same year he left with the 
ivational Guard for service with General 
Pershing on the Mexican border, . re- 
turning to the Mutual Life in January, 
1917. 

When America entered the World War 
in 1917, Mr. Gordon again left his com- 
pany to join the army as a private. He 
went to France in December <nd was 
He was 
promoted to second lieutenant after at- 
tending a French school at Langres, 
France, March, 1918. In June, 1918, he 
was promoted to first lieutenant, and 
later served in the army of occupation. 
After the armistice he was an instructor 
at a machine gun school. He returned 
to the States in July, 1919, and again 
took up his duties as agent with the 
Mutual Life. -He joined the agency staff 
of the Massachusetts Mutual in Septem- 
ber, 1921. He left in 1923 to manage the 
Penn Mutual Agency of W. O. Alex- 
ander & Co., general insurance agents in 
Chicago. On March Ist of this year he 
came to Hart & Eubank. 

Mr. Gordon has had success in selling 
contracts based upon life insurance trust 
agreements whereby policy proceeds are 
left with a life insurance company to be 
administered. 





J. B. MARBACH RETIRES 





Ends Twenty-four Years’ Service With 
The Prudential On Account 
of Ill Health 

J. B. Marbach, for twenty-four years 
an agent for The Prudential in the New- 
ark district, has been forced to retire 
on account of ill health. 

His forced retirement came a few 
months before he could celebrate a quar- 
ter of a century service with the com- 
pany and deprives him of the pension 
given to employes after twenty-five years 
of service. 

But Mr. Marbach is in a happy frame 
of mind because he has in his possession 
the framed resolutions of his co-workers 
wishing him well on his retirement at the 
close of a brilliant and successful busi- 
ness career, and “extend to him our best 
wishes for a long and happy life.” The 
resolution was painted in water colors 
and is the work of Walter E. Earl, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Newark dis- 
trict of the company. 





Five mural historical paintings have 
just been installed in the entrance lobby 
of the Northwestern National Life Build- 
ino in Minneapolis. 

The theme of the paintings traces the 
development of civilization along the up- 
per Mississippi. 
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Mutual Benefit Men 
Hear Jersey Governor 


DINNER OF VETERANS HELD 





Two Members of Club Have Been With 
Company Since 1865; E. E. Rhodes 
Joined In 1886 





Governor A. Harry Moore addressed 
the members of the Veterans’ Club of 
the Mutual Benefit at its fifth annual 
banquet held March 24 in the officers’ 
dining room in the company’s building 
in Newark. This was the last function 
to be held in the old home office build- 
ing and was a fitting climax of many 
years of the company’s activities in its 
old quarters. The company will remove 
to their new building on or about April 18. 

Governor Moore in his speech praised 
the members of the organization for the 
good work it has done and is doing and 
also the public welfare activities of in- 
surance companies. 

President John R. Hardin praised the 
members for their loyalty to the Mutual 
3enefit and told of the old days of in- 
surance. At the conclusion of his speech 
he presented twenty-year service pins to 
Howard W. Hall, Joseph Walden, Ira 
W. Shattuck, A. W. Carswell, Frank P. 
Hess, H. J. Bird, Harry A. Hewitt, Wil- 
liam A. Curtin, Henry A. Wefferling, 
Henry S. Heeb, H. S. Wharton, Harry 
Ashmore, and Peter Sorenson. 

E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
company and who will leave very shortly 
for an extended trip abroad, gave a short 
talk on “Reminiscences.” The Rev. Les- 
ter H. Clee, Second Presbyterian Church, 
delivered the invocation. Clifford E. 
Addis, president of the club, presided as 
toastmaster. 

The Veterans’ Club, which was organ- 
ized in October 1922, is composed of 
officers and employes of the Mutual Ben- 
efit who have been in the company’s 
service twenty or more years. Its object 
is the promotion of closer relationship 
among the home office staff, and the or- 
ganization of the activities of its mem- 
bers into a medium service to the com- 
pany. 

Two of the oldest members of the 
club are J. William Johnson, secretary of 
the company, who started with the com- 
pany in 1865 and Edwin S. Leskon, for- 
merly head of the bond department, who 
also came in the same year as Mr. John- 
son. Neither was present at the banquet. 

The oldest medical director of the or- 
ganization is Dr. George A. Van Wage- 
nen, who has held that position since 
1878. Other veterans include E. E. 
Rhodes, vice-president, who has been 
with the company since 1886; and Her- 
man G. Hornfeck, treasurer, who has 
been with the company since 1886. 

The total membership of the club num- 
ber 108 but only ninety-nine were in at- 
tendance at the banquet on Thursday 
evening. 
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AN INTERESTING GROUP 


A FIRM FOUNDATION Metropole Lie Writes “Protected le 


pany at Olean, N. Y. 








With more than three-quarters of a century of success and Lina’ np ecoagnes _ has written 

: : TEA i protected income plan and insurance 
achievement back of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a posi- the Olean Tile Co., of Olean, N. Y. x 
tion to progress along lines that have been thoroughly tested. purpose is to enable employes to accumu. 
wt late thrift funds while protecting benef. 

This position is made more desirable because of the main- . a their insurance policies. 

aE . . : e plan is an unusual one in that 
tenance of principles and practices of high character which have women participating in it will receive 
molded the three great divisions of the Company—Home Office, $500 in Ss at the ‘enil. of every ti 
° d tin? : : years so long as they remain with th 
Field Force, and Policyholders into an organization whose company and continue their weekly de. 
reputation for stability and fair dealing is universal. posits. In a similar manner men work. 
- ers are to receive $1,000. Any employ 
Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies. may, however, leave this money ith the 
; insurance company to create a monthl 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company income to start at the age of 65 and 
i continue throughout the remainder of the 
Springfield, Massachusetts Organized 1851 individual’s life. During the period of 


accumulation the worker’s dependents re- 
ceive full protection in case of death, 











Under the Metropolitan plan, the benef- 


NEW INSURANCE COURSE JOINS NATIONAL OF VERMONT  ‘i@ties of a woman employe will receive 
$500 and those of a man $1,000, and an 
Keane-Patterson Agency Offers Life In- Wm. A. Searle, Formerly With National additional sum representing the amount 
surance Training Course; Two Clas- Association, Becomes Field Super- of the thrift fund accumulated. 
sifications for Study visor of Agencies for Company An employe, in the event that he is 
Starting Monday evening, April 11th, William A. Searle, formerly traveling a ae ee ap vag of per- 
the Keane-Patterson Agency of the assistant to the president of the National years is porns. | wil cesehec the 4m 
Massachusetts Mutual Life will offer ele- Association of Life Underwriters, joins amount of his life insurance in monthly 
mentary instruction to general insur- the National Life of Vermont this week instalments, plus additional payments, de- 
ance men in New York City. » as field supervisor of agencies. Mr. Searle gg on the amount of his or her de- 
Running parallel with this elementary will travel all over the country for the Atthis Seatide. ch the Mee. tock is 
course, every Thursday evening there company and his headquarters will be in that a worker will receive a cash pay- 
will be an advanced course for general Haddonfield, N. J. ment in excess of the amount of his 
insurance men who have had some prac- While with the National Association deposits if he chooses to withdraw for 
tice in life insurance, but who are still Mr. Searle toured the country aa Oe Pree 


eee oe . dressed many associations. It was his 
unorganized in that field. This advanced job to ald tk the Seceniiions 46 new toes! MERGE COLORED COMPANIES 














class will be limited to a number of stu- associations and to be fason man be- Consolidation of the Standard Life of 
dents in order to make the training more tween the president of the National As- Arkansas with general offices at Atlanta, 
thorough. It will involve the study of sociation and the association. Ga., and the National Benefit Life oi 
program insurance, business insurance, Previously he was in newspaper work Washington, D. C., both specializing in 
income insurance, and a study of prop- for ten years and chamber of commerce writing colored people, has been com- 
erly presenting potential life values. Both activity for a similar length of time. pleted, according to advices from Atlanta 
courses are in charge of Richard D. The officers of both companies will be 
Lichtermann, of the Keane-Patterson AGENCIES CONSOLIDATED retained for the present. 


staff. Arrangements have also been The National Benefit r the 
made for the individual tutoring of any The general agency of the Penn Mu- Standard Benefit of le woe cts 1923. 
of the students in the classes who can- ‘al at Columbia, S. C., has been con- The Standard Life was incorporated in 
not keep up with the regular schedule. solidated with the O. B. Roddey agency 1925 and reinsured the Standard Life of 
at Charleston, following the resignation Georgia. The combined in force of the 
, ; : of Hugh Brown as general agent at Co- company is $66,378,260 

The Capitol Life of Colorado has en- lumbia. Mr. Roddy will be manager of aisemtatiien 

tered California. the consolidated agencies. PRUDENTIAL’S LOANS 
A total of $18,817,030 of real estate 
mortgage loans made by The Prudential 
THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA for January, in the United States and 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA Canada, is reported by A. M. Wood: 


ruff, vice-president of the company. This 
INCORPORATED 1871 includes $15,208,595 on 2646 ieatings and 











Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 141 apartments accommodating 4,25 

Admitted Assets, Over 51 million families. In January of 1926 such loans 

Payments to Policyholders in 1926; Over 314 million eon — _ = oat 

4 Bia ae aha A . an apartments housil 

Total Payments ere holders Since Organization, 2,532 families. In fhe. to the hous 

ver 43 million ing loans there were investments of {2 

JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board © BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 687,135 in farm mortgages and $921,dl 


on city property other than those de- 
voted exclusively to residential purposes 














Pennsylvania 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
opment of new agents. ‘ 






e borhood. 
Provident Mu tual ; In order that the policyholders and field representatives of The Lincoln 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia service, 27 branch offices are maintained. 











———1<;:;e) 





MINIATURE HOME OFFICES 


A miniature Lincoln National Life Home Office is right in your neigh- 


National Life Insurance Company may have the best and most efficient 


A highly trained life insurance man, thoroughly schooled in modern | 
underwriting, is in charge of each branch. Every cashier has been schooled 
| 

} 


Founded 1865 








at the Home Office in the most up-to-date methods. 

As a result the agent receives prompt service on all his business; his 
troubling problems have immediate attention. 

You are cordially invited to visit any of our branches. 














(LINK UP ()womu THE @LINCOLN) 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


' “Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building _ Fort Wayne, Indians | 


More Than $460,000,000 in Force 
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“Bootleg” Insurance 
inf As Seen by E. A. Woods 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF SALESMEN 





for B Wrongly Placed Insurance Falls Wholly 
Its On Company Placing It and Upon 
imu- Its Underwriters 





nefi- 
By E. A. Woods 
that There are some life insurance compa- 
‘. nies and agencies that adhere strictly to 
en 


the practice of employing only whole- 

the Hime underwriters; others have both 
de Bh art-time and whole-time underwriters ; 
‘ork- Hi me also have brokers under contract. 
dloye On the question of brokers and broker- 


1 the HH ave business, as there are several types 
nthly Bo: brokers and as policies and practices 
and of companies and agencies differ, there 
f the Bis naturally, a variance of opinion. 
d of B Whatever these attitudes may be, there 
oak is perhaps unanimous agreement against 
cai * 


the practice of paying commissions to an 
nefi- & outsider who, under claim of controlling 
Celvé Bithe business, simply demands the com- 




































id an B mission which is rightly due a regular 
nount MH life underwriter—almost, in a way, a 
. hold-up. 
he is Classifies Distinctions 
of 60 A distinction might be made in the 
> full Opes of broker: 
snthly Mt tsts there is the broker who has a 
'o-aie life insurance department or a contract 
or de give his entire life business to one 
particular company or agency. Such a 
=" broker is practically. a part-time repre- 
pay. pp cttative. . He represents that particular 
of his company in his community; he becomes 
ae familiar with its poliices and practices, 
, is equipped to give good service to his 
policyholders and is intelligent in the 
IES placing of insurance, In all respects, 
v—" such a broker is simply a part-time 
ife of Hi agent. 
tlanta, # A second type is the broker who has 
ife oa highly specialized life department. 
‘ing 1 Mi Such a broker is, generally, familiar with 


- com- 
tlanta. 
will be 


-d the 
n 1923. 
ated in 
Life ot 
of the 


different companies, perhaps a selected 
number. While it is hardly natural to 
suppose that a broker can be entirely 
familiar with the policies and practices 
ofa large number of companies, there 
are some who represent several compa- 
nies, doing a good business and properly 
serving their policyholders. They devel- 
op their own business even though placed 
with different life companies. 

Then there is a type of broker who 
might be designated as a “bootlegger” in 
the life insurance business. He does not 
represent any particular company; he 
does not familiarize himself with the 
policies and practices of any or several 
companies so as to intelligently represent 
them; he does not develop the business 
but simply ‘butts in’ on a case that has 
been initiated and worked on by some 
tegular life underwriter and attempts to 
secure all the fruits of such labor by de- 
manding full commission on the pretext 
ot controlling the business. Because of 
Some family or business relationship or 
ecause of some influence or deal—oft- 
limes a deal such as an underwriter hav- 
ing his entire career at stake would not 
dare to make—with the insured, this 
ootlegecr’ type of broker applies direct 
fo the general agent or home office of the 


estate 
idential 
es and 
Wood: 
iy. This 
ngs and 
, 4250 
h loans 
on 1626 
housing 
e hous 
. of 2; 
$921,300 
ose de: 
urposes. 


igh- ompany and claims full commission. 
Is might even be the very company 

coln Whose underwriter has spent time and 
ient one intelligent work on that very case, 
end the only excuse such a company 

lern ‘ould have for accepting such business 
sled NS the pre text that that person controls 
€ case, as in many instances he does. 


Easy to Accept Excuses 
oa are, unfortunately, many agen- 


cies and particularly in our large cities 
that will accept this excuse or pretext, 
and, rather than lose the business, will 
pay to an absolute outsider, who has 
practically purloined the case, the entire 
ccmmission. In many cases it is com- 
pensation that their own underwriter has 
fairly earned by giving intelligent serv- 
ice, for which he has equipped himself 
by years of training. 

The objections to this practice are so 
obvious as to make one apologize for 
bringing it to the attention of the un- 
derwriting public. Of course, such a 
practice is grossly unfair to the regular, 
trained underwriter giving his time and 
service to a specific company. How can 
a company or agency expect loyalty from 
its underwriters when some outsider to 
whom they are under no obligation is 
given the entire sum that has been 
earned by or that should go to their own 
representatives? How can the under- 
writers be expected to be loyal to such 
a company, particularly when a case 
comes to him where the applicant pre- 
fers a rival company? How can such a 
company or agency talk of life under- 
writing as a profession or even an hon- 
orable vocation when a practice is al- 
lowed to prevail in life underwriting that 
would not be indulged in by the corner 
grocer or butcher? Imagine the prepos- 
terousness of going to your merchant, 
your grocer or your butcher and telling 
any of them that while you wish to pur- 
chase goods from his store you have a 
friend to whom you wish to pay the 
profit. Is there any reputable business 
in which it is the practice for the buyer 
to dictate who shall receive the compen- 
sation? Would anyone think of going to 
a professional man, getting his profes- 


sional advice and then telling him who. 


is to get the fee? 

Is it not simply stultifying to discuss 
life insurance as a “learned profession” 
when this is being tolerated? Is it not 
very dangerous to deal with these one 
case “bootlegging” agents? In the first 
place, is there any assurance that these 
people can intelligently present the poli- 
cies and practices of the company? Al- 
most every life company today has scores 
of forms of policies. For any underwrit- 
er to be thoroughly familiar with all the 
various forms of even one company is 
difficult. How, then, can a person, one 
not in the life insurance business par- 
ticularly, pretend to be sufficiently fa- 
miliar with all the forms of all the com- 
panies to intelligently present them? 


When Business Is Not Correctly Placed 


It is to be remembered that the effect 
of wrongly-placed insurance falls wholly 
on the company placing the insurance 
and its group of underwriters. If a pol- 
icy has not been fairly represented, 
whether innocently or by design, the 
one-case broker is not particularly con- 
cerned. He has received his commis- 
sicn, perhaps often getting a larger com- 
mission than a regular underwriter could 
get. In some cases, almost in defiance 
of the purpose of the New York law, 
some such brokers have been paid a bro- 
kerage fee. In reality, such a broker, if 
he can be called that, is the agent of 
the insured. If the life insurance com- 
pany cannot fulfill what he had led the 
insured to expect, he simply “gets out 
from under” and blames the company; 
and all the damage from this business 
falls upon the company and their rep- 
resentatives. 

How can it be assured that no infrac- 
tion of law is committed by these one- 
case agents or, more properly, “boot- 
leggers”? - The established company or 
regular underwriter cannot afford to vio- 


late the laws against rebating, discrimi- 
nation, twisting, misrepresentation. Their 
contracts, perhaps their careers are at 
stake. The established, trained under- 
writer is familiar with the laws govern- 
ing his business. How about the life 
insurance “bootlegger”? He undoubted- 
ly is not familiar with the laws. Even 
if he were, the risk of cancellation of 
his license ‘with any particular company 
would be a small penalty for him. 


How can it be proved that the com- 
mission paid to these “bootleggers” does 
not, in many cases, get back to the in- 
sured and that this is really not the chief 
argument to get the case? But, the 
“bootlegger” claims he controls certain 
business and if the commission is not 
paid him, the company will lose the busi- 
ness. Of course, that argument is just 
as old as rebating. In the rebate days 
of a few decades ago, such claims as 
this were usual—“If you don’t give me 
all your commission you will lose the 
business; and you might just as well have 
me as a policyholder though you make 
nothing as not to have a policyholder.” 














CANADA LIFE 


ANNUITIES 
It will pay you to get . 
our rates before closing 
that annuity prospect. 


HERBERT W. JONES | 


Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058 
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I BELIEVE IN GIVING 


the best to your clients. 
us have the opportunity to 
serve them and you. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


STUART D. WARNER 
General Agent 


25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 0490 


Let 





























proposition. 
Address, 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 


i Caré of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City | 
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What's Ahead ? 


If the answer does not satisfy; learn the advantages of a 
contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 
year from Head Office lead service. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 


Full level net premium reserve basis. 


Over 


$325, 000, 060 insurance in, force—growing rapidly. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘ What’s Ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 
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PHILADELPHIA 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 
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Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7501 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. “ice 








HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


A Mutual Organization—Founded in 1845 


- - President 


Incorporated under the Laws of New York 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Eighty-second Annual Statement 


To the Policy-holders: 


You, the members of the New York Life Insurance Company, owned 2,220,784 policies at the close of business on 


December 31, 1926. 


You are a vast community of people representing every honest walk in life—farmers, bankers, tradesmen, mer- 
chants, laborers, manufacturers, employers and employees, and professional men and women—young and old—all 
banded together in a common enterprise for the common good. 

If you and your families could be brought together, you would populate one of the largest cities in the world. 
What a city it would be, with every family striving to safeguard its own future through a single co-operative institu- 


tion for insurance and savings! 


Cash Value of Life 





A Prosperous Year 
In 1926, this Company, which you 
own, wrote another chapter of progress: 
New insurance over 


900 Million Dollars. 
Total insurance in force over 
53( Billion Dollars. 


Paid to members and beneficiaries over 


133 Million Dollars. 


including over 
53 Millions in Dividends. 
You, the policy-holders, have accumu- 
lated assets of more than 1% Billion 
Dollars. This money, plus your future 
deposits and compound interest, will 




















Fire insurance and life insurance pro- 
tect values. The value of a worker’s 
life is the cash worth of his future net 
earnings, usually far greater than the 
value of his property. The following 
points may help you to estimate the 
monetary value of your life. 


The United States Government fixed 
$10,000 as the insurable life-value of 
American soldiers and sailors in the 
Great War, mostly young, unmarried 
men, who had been earning small in- 
comes or none at all. 














Recently, according to the New York 
Times, the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation declared that the money value 





eventually provide for payment of the 
Company’s obligations to you and your 
beneficiaries. 

We believe we are one of the com- 
panies Hon. Charles Evans Hughes had 
in mind when he recently said: 

“T like to think of the spirit of 
life insurance, for it is the spirit of 
achievement.” 


Twenty-Sixth 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
New York Life Insurance Company 


Now under construction on the site of 
the old Madison Square Garden, 
Madison Avenue to Fourth Avenue, 

to Twenty-Seventh 

Streets, New York City. 


of the average American life (including 
children and adults who earn no income) 
is $17,500! As an income-earner, the 
value of your life is much greater. 


Consider the capital required to pro- 
duce income from interest. At 5%, it 
takes $24,000 to yield $1,200 a year— 
$100 a month. 








Nylic Is Your Investing Agent 





The fund of more than 114 Billion Dollars is invested 
in accordance with the strict requirements of the laws 
of the State of New York; and it plays a substantial 
part in the development of the nation’s farms, homes, 
railroads and public works. 


As policy-holders, you practice thrift. You invest 
soundly and safely. Your money will be available to you 
and your dependents, impressed with emergency-power, 
at a time when it will be needed most. 


That is what Mr. Hughes meant when he said, in the 
address to which I have just referred, that a life insur- 
ance policy was the best guardian of the purse that had 
ever been discovered. 


Small Average Policy 


Your total insurance is impressive; but if you divide 
it by 2,220,784, the number of policies, you will find that 
the size of the average policy is only $2,590. 





Of course, some members have more than one policy; 
and many of you are also insured in other companies. 
But the great majority are UNDERINSURED, as you 
will see. 


How Much Insurance Is Needed? 


The answer to the following questions will enable you 
to measure your insurance needs: What is the minimum 
income you will require in your old age, or if you become 
totally and permanently disabled; and what is the small- 
est annual income your family could manage on if you 
were taken away? 

Is it $500 a year, or $1,000, $2,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
or more? 

How much will it require to settle your estate—to pay 
your debts, mortgages, and taxes, including the federal 
and state inheritance taxes? 

How much cash will be needed at your death, or the 
death of your partner or an official of your company, to 
stabilize credit or to enable surviving partners or stock- 
holders to acquire the deceased associate’s interest in the 
business and carry on? 


Your Program 


You probably have a program, because you are insured; 
but how does your program, stand to-day? How far 
short is it of the safety mark or the mark you are aiming 
at? May I suggest that you figure it out for yourself, 
or call in one of our Agents to help you work out a plan 
suited to your needs, so that you may feel secure as to 
your own and your family’s future. : 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 











Financial Summary, January 1, 1927 





ASSETS z 
Real Estate; First Mortgage Loans on Farms, 
Homes and Business Properties .............. $440,388,584.62 
Bonds, U. S., other Gov’ts, States, Cities, Coun- . 
ties, Public Utilities, R. R.’s, etc............. 583,984,590.22 
Policy Loans, Cash and other Assets........... 242,692,691.20 





Total Income in 1926 


ceccccces se cceeeececccceecsccees 91y267,065,866.04 


| LIABILITIES 

Insurance and Annuity Reserves............... $1,003,297,782.00 
Dividends payable to Policy-holders in 1927.... 54,535,527.00 
A Ober  TARION i oso sige oo CaSd eve dedene 102,448,175.76 
General Contingency Funds ...............+.-- 106,784,381.28 








Sn cvasccadsneesedsdsences sates $1,267,065,866.04 
$295,341,937.98 
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Make Huebner Dean Of 
Underwriting College 


EDWARD A. WOODS PRESIDENT 





Resolution Aimed At Brokerage Goes 
Through; M. B. Oakes To Start 
Weekly Newspaper Service 





Plans for the new American College of 
Life Underwriting were completed at a 
meeting of the trustees and committee- 
men of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Chicago a few days ago. 
Dr. S. S. Huebner of the University of 
Pennsylvania will be dean of the college, 
membership in which will cost $100. Ed- 


ward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, is president, 


and Guy McLaughlin, of Texas, who 
originated the itea, is vice-president. 
Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, is secretary ; 
Franklin W. Ganse of Boston, treasurer ; 
Everett N. Ensign, New York, registrar. 
The college will give the degree of 
Chartered Life Underwriter. The Wash- 
ington incorporation plans will be per- 
fected at a meeting to be held in Wash- 
ington on May 5. : 

It was also announced at the meeting 
that Mansur B. Oakes of the R. & R. 
Service, Indianapolis, will start issuing a 
weekly news letter to about fifty daily 
newspapers containing life insurance hu- 
man interest news. 

Brokerage Unpopular 


At the meeting a surprisingly large 
amount of sentiment against the accept- 
ance of brokerage business was de- 
veloped, the subject coming up in the 
form of consideration of a resolution 
which General Agent Taylor of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
offered at the Atlantic City convention, 
aiming to eliminate brokers. A commit- 
tee was appointed and a resolution was 
adopted, the concluding paragraphs of 
which read as follows: 

It is by local association watchfulness, and 
by individual member practice, that the profes- 
sional position of all will be upheld and ad- 
vanced. The National Association reaffirms its 
belief that such desired progress can best be 
made by education and by individual example. 

The National Association recommends to its 
member bodies, that where local conditions, 
company rulings or legal requirements are such 
as to preclude an immediate and uniform adop- 
tion of our National program that the prin- 
ciple of self determination on the part of local 
associations should govern. To that end, each 
local association is requested to study under- 
writing conditions in its own field, and to take 
such steps as may seem advisable to standard- 
ize field practices in conformity with the pur- 
poses, aims and ideals of professional life un- 
derwriting as sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation. 





$1,000,000 N. Y. GROUP 

A group contract for $1,000,000 on the 
850 employes of the Liberty Baking Cor- 
poration has been written by the Harry 
Gardiner agency of the John Hancock. 
The schedule calls for $5,000 insurance 
for executives, $2,500 for heads of de- 
partments, and $1,000 for the rest of the 
employes. The contract is contributory 
and covers the nineteen branches of the 
company throughout the United States. 


NEW MT. VERNON AGENCY 


A new agency has been opened at Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., by the Tohn Hancock Mu- 
tual Life under the charge of Superin- 
tendent Joseph Shiel, who was trans- 
ferred from New Britain. The territory 
includes that heretofore covered by the 
Mt. Vernon, White Plains and Port 
Chester detached offices. Mr. Shiel en- 
tered the company in 1906 on a debit 
in Long Island City. 








The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
Sloners by unanimous vote has deter- 
mined to call a spring meeting of the 
convention for May 3, 4 and 5 at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va. Mon- 
day, May 2, will be devoted to commit- 
tee meetings. 





Hugh D. Hart, Aetna Life, New York, 
motored back from the Chicago meeting 
of the National Convention of Life Un- 

€twr.ters’ Committees. 


DOWNTOWN ATHLETIC CLUB 





Many Insurance Men Join New Organi- 
zation in New York City; Partial 
List of Members 

A new downtown club—this one a sky- 
scraper—is the Downtown Athletic Club 
which is soon to go up. Among the 
members are President Jesse S. Phillips 
and Vice-Presidents E. E. Johnson, Jr., 
and Ambrose Ryder, Great American In- 
demnity; Charles F. Murphy, Jr., broker; 
Lawrence W. Fay, of Ogden & Fay, 
agents; A. L. Biedler, president A. L. 
Biedler & Co., brokers; John E. Gossett, 
Travelers; Chester M. Cloud, automobile 
insurance; James L. Nolan, broker; Ju- 
lian Lucas, president Davis, Dorland & 
Co., brokers; William R. Riordan, Auto- 
mcbile Insurance Co.; Tyler Hewitt Ben- 
nett, agent; Robert F. Tierney, adjuster ; 
Paul P. Lee, broker; Eugene.R. Dreyer, 
broker; Walter A. Wolfe, broker. 


THE SNYDER MURDER CASE 


The question as to who will be the 
beneficiary in the case of Albert Snyder, 
who was found murdered a few weeks 
ago in his house in Queens Village, 
remains a question. A policy for $52,000 
was carried by The Prudential. In the 
event of the wife, who at the present 
time is held under suspicion of knowing 
something that may have lead to her 
husband’s death is convicted, the insur- 
ance will be’ paid to the nine year old 
daughter. A guardian, of course, will be 
appointed by the court and the money 
will be held in trust for her until she 
becomes of age. But if the wife is 
cleared of all suspicion, she then be- 
ccmes the beneficiary. 


W. F. O'CONNOR SPEAKS 
William F. O’Connor of Syracuse, 
manager of the Guardian Life in that 
city, spoke on “The Value of the Under- 
writers’ Association, and Income Insur- 
ance” at a meeting of the Binghamton 
Life Underwriters’ Association. 








NEW AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


Warren A. Peters, Well-Known Sales 
Manager, Appointed By Harry 
Gardiner, John Hancock 
Warren A. Peters assumed the posi- 
tion of agency supervisor at the Harry 
Gardiner Agency beginning today. Mr. 
Peters has had considerable experience 
in life insurance work, and before the 
war was sales manager for the Ames 
Iron Works of Boston, and just after the 
war was sales manager for the United 
States and Canada, of the Star Expan- 
sion Bolt Co., a large corporation. Mr. 
Peters is a man of attractive personality. 








GENERAL AGENT S. LONG DIES 


Samuel Long, of Rochester, N. Y., gen- 
eral agent of Fidelity Mutual Life, died 
Saturday night in the Genesee Hospital 
here. He had been general agent of the 
insurance company for the past seven- 
teen years. He was a former president 
of the Genundewah Country Club. He 
was born in Dublin, Ireland, on Febru- 
ary 13, 1869. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, and by six step- 
children. 





DUFFIN TAX SUIT 


Suit was filed in federal court Satur- 
day by James R. Duffin, former presi- 
dent of the Inter-Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company, against Robert H. Lucas, 
internal revenue collector for Kentucky, 
to recover $65,870.07 alleged to have been 
illegally collected as income tax for five 
years from 1919 to 1924. 





Edwin Morton Coater Quimby, district 
agent at Suffolk, Va., for the Equitable 
Life of New York, died at his home in 
that city on March 18. 





The Constitution Indemnity of Phila- 
delphia has been licensed to do business 
in Virginia with head office at Danville, 
which will be in charge of D. H. Hamlin. 








same period last year. 





SOLID GROWTH 


Last year was the sixth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business and 
consistently greater net gains. 


Thus far 1927 business_shows a gain of 44% over the 


General Agency opportunities now available in 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. 


The Agency Department 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


_“Tts Performances 
Exceed 


Its Promises” 




















New Agency Secretary 
Of Fidelity Mutual 


HUGH BROWN APPOINTED 





He Will Assist Frank H. Sykes So Latter 
Can Devote More Time 


To Field 


Hugh Brown has been appointed 
agency secretary of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, an appointment which will per- 
mit Frank H. Sykes, second vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies, to devote 
more time to field activity. 

The company is in forty states and it 
has become increasingly difficult for Mr. 
Sykes to handle the many problems that 
come up for the attention of the head of- 
fice and still maintain the personal con- 
tact of the field at large. 

_Mr, Brown was first identified with 
Fidelity in January, 1918, when he be- 
came cashier in the office of Carroll H. 
Jones, Columbia, S. C., relinquishing that 
task to become a Fidelity agent in Co- 
lumbia. So, he comes to the head office 
with a knowledge and appreciation of 
the viewpoint of branch office and field. 








F. A. WALLIS TALKS 

Frederick A. Wallis, general agent of 
the Fidelity Mutual in New York, gave 
his famous “Living Insurance” address 
at the ninth of the John C. McNamara 
Organizations 20 Money Making Sales 
Talks held here. 

Mr. Wallis, in his capacity as Com- 
missioner of Correction of the City of 
New York, stated that he believed life 
insurance to be a valuable factor in re- 
ducing crime. Among his suggestions to 
the agents were: 

“Life insurance is no respector of per- 
sons. Don’t apologize, no matter how 
great the man you are selling, but on 
the other hand, don’t offend. A life in- 
surance man cannot afford to waste 
time; he must keep at his work as 
though he punched the clock. Remem- 
ber that every case closed strengthens 
you for the next one.” 





IMPORTANT ALABAMA RULING 

The American Life Convention with 
headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., in a spe- 
cial bulletin to member companies calls 
attention to a recent ruling by Attorney 
General McCall of Alabama, holding that 
foreign insurance companies are entitled 
to credit for amounts paid for municipal 
taxes in Alabama when computing the 
amount of state premium tax due upon 
the retaliatory basis. 

The American Life Convention’s bulle- 
tin points out that the ruling appears to 
be of unusual importance to companies 
domiciled in states imposing taxes aggre- 
gating more than 2% of the premiums 
collected that are doing business in Ala- 
bama. 





IMPORTANT DECISION 


The United States Court of Claims, in 
a ruling handed down March 7 in the 
National Life Insurance Company vs. 
United States case, has upheld the va- 
lidity of Section 245 (a) (2) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918 as to deductions al- 
lowed a life insurance company, as a , 
basis for determining net income. 

The decision of the Court of Claims 
in this very important case is fully di- 
gested in the current issue of the Legal 
Bulletin of the American Life Conven- 
tion, which will be off the press within 
the next few days. 





TOOK HALF PAGE AD 


The W. M. McCrory Co. of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., took a half page ad in Jack- 
sonville newspapers, announcing that it 
had been appointed general agent of the 
John Hancock. 





Geneva Underwriters, Inc., Geneva, N. 
Y., insurers of life, health, etc., has been 
chartered at Albany with $8,000 capital. 
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1926 Revenue Act Primer 


No. 6. 


Compiled for Penn Mutual Agents 








) 


Individuals 
Suppose some premiums on a policy 
have been paid by the insured and 


some by the beneficiary, how are the 


proceeds taxed? 

In such case the insurance will be 
deemed to have been taken out by 
the beneficiary, and therefore exempt, 
in the proportion that the premiums 
paid by the beneficiary bear to all pre- 
miums paid, and they will be subject 
to tax in proportion as the insured 
paid said premiums. 

May policies payable to the insured’s 
estate be made payable to a named 
beneficiary in contemplation of death 
in order to claim the $40,000 exemp- 
tion? 

No. A policy of life insurance is like 
any other property and it may not be 
transferred in contemplation of death, 
unless the change is made for a fair 


consideration in money or money’s 
worth. 
What is “contemplation of death”? 


Not a general expectation of death 
such as all persons entertain, nor is 
it limited to an expectation of imme- 
diate death., It is that state of mind 
influenced by bodily or mental condi- 
tions as prompts persons to dispose 
of their property to those whom they 
deem proper objects of their bounty. 
How are instalment policies valued 
under the Estate Tax? 

By special tables compiled by the Rev- 
enue Bureau on a basis of 4 per cent., 
one for instalments certain, and the 
other. for continuous instalments for 
the life of the beneficiary. Where two 
or more beneficiaries enjoy income for 
life, the Revenue will compute the tax 


from Actuarial Tables which are not 
published. 

Suppose a decedent leaves $150,000 
life insurance payable to a named in- 
dividual beneficiary, together with 
other estate of $240,000. How would 
you compute the tax to be paid by 
the beneficiary? 

First, the entire tax due the Govern- 
ment would be computed, then the 
total amount of insurance above 
$40.000 would be ascertained and the 
individual beneficiary would be taxed 
for such proportionate share of the 
entire tax as his portion of the life 


insurance above $40,000 bears to the 


net taxable estate. 





Life insurance payable to indi- 

WUGAT DONMCRCIOTY ..05 os. cccccss $150,000 
Insurance exemption ........... 40,000 
Net taxable insurance estate..... $110,000 
eer eR oc sc acaesccanes $240,000 
General exemption ............. 100,000 
Net taxable other estate........ $140,000 
Net taxable insurance estate..... $110,000 
Net taxable other estate........ 140,000 
Total net taxable estate........ $250,000 


Tax on above is $6,500 

Share Fj insurance is 11/25 of $6,500, or 
$2,8 

Share 7 other estate is 14/25 of $6,500, or 


X dies, leaving $100,000 insurance 
payable to his wife in 10 annual in- 
stalments of $10,000 each, the first 
payment to be made at the death of 
the insured. How is the life insur- 
ance taxed? 

The $10,000 payable immediately is 
valued at par. If we consult Table 
“B” of the regulations, printed by 
this company, it will be found that 
the present value of $1.00 due at the 
end of each year for a period of nine 


years, is $7.43533. Consequently, 
$10,000 due at the end of each year 
would have a value of $74,353.30, to 
which should be added the $10,000 
paid as the first instalment. Tabulat- 
ing the results we have: 


Paid: BE GEM: i0.55464 sce ata ce k 10,000.00 
Present value of instalments.... 74,353.30 
Present value of policy........ $84,353.30 


The $40,000 exemption would de deductible 
from this amount. 





Woods On Bootlegging 


(Continued from page 13) 
Many agents and agencies doing business 
in those days “fell” for this argument, 
and the oftener they did the easier it 
was to do it the next time approached. 
Then later, when the rebate laws were 
passed and observed, agents and compa- 
nies found that it was not necessary to 
give all or even part of the commission 
away to get the business. The amount 
of business written kept increasing rath- 
er than decreasing. 
Commissions 


Really, when one considers the situa- 
tion, the demand of the insured that he 
get the commission, on the ground that 
otherwise the business would be lost, was 
more reasonable than the demand of an 
outsider for commissions on_ business 
which he does not initiate or develop. 
At any rate, going back to the illustra- 
tion of the grocer, one would have very 
little respect for such a tradesman if he 
yielded to the demand that he give the 
profit on groceries bought from him to 
some outsider who had nothing to do 
with the transaction simply on the pre- 
text that if he did not do this he would 
lose the sale. 

It is debasing and debauching to the 
life insurance business to admit, for a 
moment, that the underwriter’s fee can 
be disassociated from service. He has 
no right to get the commission unless 
he does render some service, not only 
at the time the policy is taken out but 


throughout its life. The commission he 
receives is compensation for that sery- 
ice. In fact, this is practically fixed hy 
the ‘New York Laws as to companis 
doing business in that state. A price is 
agreed on between the underwriter and 
his company for service rendered. The 
position that some third party, who is 
not a licensed underwriter or has given 
nc service, can demand commission on 
a specific case, is technically and econoii- 
ically unsound. It is idle to talk of an 
underwriter’s being loyal to his company 
or general agent when they can be so 
disloyal to him as to pay commission to 
ouch outsiders. 

It should be the whole-hearted and (e- 
cided effort of all well-meaning under- 
writers, general agents and managers as 
well as companies to eliminate the life 
insurance “bootlegger” and thereby the 
many dangerous and insidious conse- 
quences. 





SENATE CONFIRMS HYDE 


Ben C. Hyde, superintendent of insur- 
ance for Missouri, was confirmed without 
opposition by the senate for another 
term. Superintendent Hyde is now serv- 
ing his second term in office, having been 
originally appointed by his brother, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, in September, 1921. Early 
in the session of the present legislature 
it looked for a time that Superintendent 
Hyde might find some opposition to con- 
firmation of his reappointment by Gover- 
nor Baker. 





WANTS FEE FOR ANALYZING 


Life insurance men of San Francisco 
were awaiting the decision of Superior 
Judge Griffin this week in the case of 
Hugh V. Rooney, life insurance “ana- 
lyst,” against Henry Goldstone, head of 
the Paragon Store of San Francisco, in 
which the former is attempting to collect 
a “service fee” of $3,395.26 which he 
ciaims Goldstone promised to pay for an 
analysis of his life insurance policies. 








This department will be under the supervision of 
ROBERT MEADE SMITH, JR. 


who has had many years life insurance experience 
and has been in charge of that department of the 
firm’s business for the past three years. 


HARE & CHASE 


Founded 1867 
300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Have been appointed 
GENERAL AGENTS 
of the 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
For Philadelphia and Vicinity 








adelphia for upwards of thirty years, will continue as 


heretofore. 


The J. C. STAPLES Agency, located in the Perry 
Building, which has represented the Company in Phil- 
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Arnold Says State Should 
Not Be on Mutual Board 


CRITICIZES BEHA SUGGESTION 





President of Northwestern National Life 
Thinks That Idea is Bolshevistic 


and Vicious 





In discussing present day underwrit- 
ing problems O. J. Arnold, president of 
the Northwestern National of Minneap- 
olis, talking before the Northwest In- 
surance Institute, said that the best way 
to increase sales was to spend more time 
in the field. 

In discussing Superintendent Beha’s 
suggestion regarding directors of mutual 
cempanies Mr. Arnold said the sugges- 
tion struck him as a bolshevistic and 
vicious suggestion. Continuing along 
that line he said: 

“In every corporation, the directors are 
the agents and trustees for the owners. 
A directors’ meeting is, by delegation, a 
meeting of the owners to conduct the 
company business in the interest of the 
owners. To speak of directors repre- 
senting the state is a contradiction in 
terms. A meeting attended by the 
chosen trustees for the owners and any 
other persons, would be, not a directors’ 
meeting but simply a conference between 
parties of diverse interests. Such meet- 
ings take place every day and are none 
the less useful for being recognized for 
what they are, instead of being camou- 
flaged as directors’ meetings by a decep- 
tive law. 


How Directors Are Governed 

“The directors of a corporation, 
whether its business is insurance or any- 
thing else, are governed and limited in 
their actions by ‘the applicable laws to 
say nothing of established custom and 
sound business expediency. Unless the 
state is to take over management itself, 
itmust leave the corporation board free 
to manage the business under the law. 
“If it is a fact that policyholders in 
mutual companies take no real interest 
in the election of directors, it does not 
necessarily follow that the state should 
assume a voice in the direction of the 
company’s affairs. The state very prop- 
erly supervises the affairs of insurance 
companies and it is universally admitted 
that the business of life insurance is a 
Proper subject for regulation and super- 
vision by the state. But if actual man- 
agement of the affairs of the company 
were to be vested in the state, in part or 
in whole, it would be the greatest calam- 
ity that could befall the institution of life 
surance. If there is any justification 
for the belief that policyholders would 
€ better served by the management of 
mutual companies through a greater in- 
terest being taken in the affairs of the 
‘cmpany by the policvholders, some 
means doubtless can be found to arouse 
that interest. But it must be such a 
means as will not make these mutual 
Mstitutions the football of politics. 

a take it we have not heard the last 
this suggestion. Such ideas spread. 
' should be counteracted by evervone 
“aving at heart the best interests of the 
Nstitution of life insurance.” 





DETROIT LECTURES 

tes court of the series of nine lec- 
rai by national authorities on co-opera- 
ve life insurance and trust company 
rograms was given under the aus- 
rib of the Detroit Life Underwriters’ 
ty cage Thursday evening, March 31, 
mi i Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. The 
‘sh er tor this lecture was Avard L. 
ic Pp, of Yale University. Professor 
Dractic Is accounted one of the most 
th of the business administration 
Di a associated with the Eastern 
ths €tsity program. Professor Bishop 
a introduced by Henry Ledyard, 
“tnsel for the Union Trust Company, 
‘ch company arranged the program. 



















UNION CENTRAL DISABILITY 

The Union Central Life has announced 
that it is prepared to issue total and per- 
manent disability clauses providing for 
waiver of premium alone. Hitherto the 
disability provisions have been limited to 
combined premium waiver and annuity 
benefits. The new clause is worded like 
the old, except that the provisions for 
disability annuity are omitted. For the 
new clause alone the maximum limit is 
$100,000. For the annuity and waiver 
together the limit remains at $25,000. In 
ccmbination, when the maximum of $25,- 
000 annuity and waiver has been issued, 
not more than $25,000 will be issued with 
the waiver alone. In combination, when 
less than the maximum annuity and 
waiver has been issued, the limit is de- 
fined as follows: For each full $1,000 of 
insurance less than $25,000 with the an- 
nuity and waiver clause, $3,000 of insur- 
ance may be added to $25,000 of insur- 
ance with the waiver only clause. Thus, 
if there is $24,000 with the combination 
clause, $28,000 more may be issued with 
the new clause; if there is $20,000 with 
the combination clause, $40,000 may be 
issued with the new clause. and so on. 
On satisfactory evidence of insurability 
and payment of the accumulated reserve 
the new clause will be added to outstand- 
ing policies issued after January 1, 1915. 























‘The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Industrial Life Insurance— 
Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 

Ordinary Life Policies— 
All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 


Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President S. R. Drown, Secretary 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


























New Increased Dividend Scale 
Effective January 1, 1927 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Mass. 





This Company is now in the very 
Forefront on Low Net Cost 























prefer to work. 








More Good Men 
In the Field to Sell—”’ 


HE. Missouri State Life now has twenty-five Branch Offices established 

in twenty-five of the principal centers of the country. ‘The Company 

operates in forty states and territories, including the District of Columbia and 
the Territory of Hawaii. 


A definite program of the Company at this time is to enlarge its agency forces 
—get more good men in the field to sell. We have a number of good agency 

z openings in various sections of the country—some offer excellent opportunity 
for District Agency development. 


Liberal contracts. Well organized Educational, Training and Sales Research 
Departments to aid new men. We work with our representatives. 


If interested, write for particulars. Name section and capacity in which you 


A great Company daily growing greater! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


Mail this Coupon 
For Complete Details 


COMPANY 


Home Office, Saint Louis 





MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Missouri State Life Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me particulars regarding Agency 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 





Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








THE PRUDENTIAL 

The fascinating history of The Pruden- 
tial since its organization in 1875 is told 
in a new volume just off the press, beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated, and writ- 
ten by William Starr Myers. The growth 
of this company and what it stands for 
is one of the most interesting business 
romances of America. 

Industrial 
quarters of a century old, the idea hav- 
ing been born in England in 1853. Its 
appearance in America was with the or- 
ganization of the Prudential Friendly So- 
ciety in Newark, on October 13, 1875. 
Two years later the company changed its 
name to The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America. 

The most active and influential of the 
originators of industrial insurance was 
the late John Fairfield Dryden, who was 
born on a farm in Maine, attended Yale 
and became a United States Senator. 
He was fortunate in being associated at 
the beginning of his insurance career 
with a set of men of exceptional ability 
and high standing in the community, in- 
cluding Dr. Leslie D. Ward, but he was 
the great motor power. Mr. Dryden 
was a deep student with a remarkable 
mastery of the whole subject of life in- 
surance in all its branches, and a man 
of vision with a decided executive abil- 
ity. Dr. Ward was a practical man of 
affairs of remarkable energy. 

The first offices of the Prudential 
Friendly Society were in rooms in the 
basement of the State Bank Building in 
Newark. Mr. Dryden signed the first 
application as a witness. It was on the 
life of W. R. Drake, cashier of a bank. 

John E. Clark, a competent actuary 
and professor of mathematics at Yale, 
prepared the first table of premium rates. 
At the time there was no trustworthy 
American life table applicable to the 
transaction of industrial business and 
much reliance was placed on English ta- 
bles until The Prudential’s own experi- 


insurance is only three- 


ence made a readjustment of rates and 
amounts possible. 

The first prospectus of The Prudential 
announced that the aims were to enable 
people of small means to provide: First, 
for relief in-sickness or accidents; sec- 


ond, for a pension in old age; third, for 
an adult burial fund; fourth, for an in- 
fant burial fund. 


At the start The Prudential was de- , 


signed for persons of limited means, spe- 
cializing on the industrial classes. To 
those who have seen how industrial life 
insurance later progressed the good 
judgment shown by Mr. Dryden and his 
associates was almost uncanny. He 
seemed to understand all the fundamen- 
tals of human nature. 

Probably the best known trademark in 
the United States is The Prudential’s 
Rock of Gibraltar, bearing across the 
face the legend: “The Prudential has the 
strength of Gibraltar.” This grew out 
of a statement in the story in the “New- 
ark Register” about The Prudential, 
containing the expression: “One of the 
most gratifying facts about this society 
is its strength and security. The Society 
may be said to be founded upon a rock.” 

This gave the idea for the Rock of 
Gibraltar ad which was first used in 
Leslie’s Weekly on September 24, 1896. 

The Prudential became a mutual com- 
pany in 1913. 





RETIREMENT OF McLAUGHLIN 

There is widespread regret in the in- 
surance community over the retirement 
from the office of New York Police Com- 
missioner of George McLaughlin. It is 
the general opinion in insurance, as 
throughout other walks of New York 
life, that he was the best police head 
which the metropolis has had in many 
years. Until McLaughlin was appointed 
the burglary insurance executives were 
exceedingly depressed by the excessive 
and apparently unchecked hold-ups and 
other robberies which made up so large 
a part of the criminal record of the city. 

McLaughlin took command immediate- 
ly upon reaching his office and his reign 
was supreme, absolutely unpolitical. It 
was not long before the crime wave was 
halted and there followed the capture of 
some of the most notorious hold-up 
gangs in the city. Good police work 
was rewarded and the confidence of the 
community speedily obtained. 

From the start the police commission- 
er showed keenly sympathetic interest in 
insurance problems, co-operated where 
he could and finally had the satisfaction 
of seeing burglary rates lowered, with 
an accompanying statement by the insur- 
ance people that his fine, administration 
of the police department was in part re- 
sponsible for the decision to lower rates. 
The commissioner also made a fine im- 
pression on the insurance fraternity by 
appearing at several insurance gather- 
ings and speaking. 

Mr. McLaughlin retires to private life 
to become an important executive of the 
Postal Telegraph Co. He goes to his 
new position with the best wishes of the 
insurance world. 





N. J. AGENTS HOLD DINNER 


The annual dinner of the “Standard 
Family” made up of agents of New Jer- 
sey for the Standard Accident. was held 
on Tuesday evening at the Elks’ Club 


‘house in Newark. The dinner was void 


of speakers but an excellent vaudeville 
program was rendered by professional 
talent and by some of the agents. John 
L. Martin, company manager for New 
Jersey, presided. There were about 100 
in attendance. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 























Kenneth Sturm, son of Ernest Sturm, 
Fore Companies 


chairman of the board of the America 


Kenneth Sturm, son of Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board of the America 
Fore Companies, accompanied his father upon a trip to Alaska some months ago, 


and while there was snapped by a photographer. 


with. 


The picture is reproduced here- 








N. S. Bartow, president of the Queen, 
who resides in South Orange, N. J., is 
an expert gardener. His floral lay-outs 
on his grounds attract considerable at- 
tention. He spends considerable time 
among his plants and during daylight 
saving sometimes arises at daybreak and 
works until it is time to go to his office 
in New York. 

* * x 

Frank A. B. Stanton has been appoint- 
ed office manager for Stanford Wright, 
manager of the Penn Mutual Life, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Stanton has been with Moore 
& Summers, Boston, for four years, prior 
to which he was twenty years with the 
Massachusetts Mutual. Mr. Stanton is 
enough of an athlete to have finished in 
a Boston-Providence walking contest, 
negotiating the distance in ten hours and 
fifty minutes. 

a ee 

Charles C. Gilman, of the National 
Life of Vermont, Boston, was a New 
York visitor this week en route to Cam- 
den, where he addressed the life under- 
writers. Mr. Gilman recently led the 
ticket in being elected to the Milton 
(Mass.) school board. 

ee 

Charles B. Knight, general agent of the 
Union Central in New York City, be- 
lieves in mapping out his future sys- 
tematically, which is one of the reasons 
he has been so successful. He will go 
to Florida next January and has already 
made his reservation at the Breakers in 
Palm Beach. 

et ae 

John R. Hardin, president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit, has accepted the general 
chairmanship of the $850,000 building 
fund campaign for the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Newark, N. J. On May 9 the 
opening dinner of the campaign will be 
held at the Robert Treat Hotel. 


MUST RELICENSE COMPANIES 

It is reported here that a mandamus 
has been issued at Newberry, S. C., di- 
recting Insurance Commissioner John J. 
McMahon to relicense the stock fire 
companies without compelling them to 
file “Supplementary Report No. — 2,” 
which demanded a lot of information 
about investment profits, cash and stock 
dividends, etc. 








KILL PENNSYLVANIA BILL 
The Pennsylvania Assembly has killed 
the rating bill passed by the senate which 
gave new powers to the insurance com- 
missioner and extended various favors to 
the mutuals. 


Edmund Dwight, formerly of Dwight 
& Hilles,s New York managers of the 
Employers’ Liability, and now retired, is 
in Japan. He is still president of the 
Children’s Village, a national training 
school for the study, education and de- 
velopment of delinquent children. 

es A 


T. E. Braniff, president of the T. E. 
Braniff Co., with Mrs. Braniff have re- 
turned from an extended trip through 
the West Indies. They spent six weeks 
in touring practically all points of inter- 
est in the West Indies, Panama and 
other parts of Latin America. The T. E. 
Braniff Co. announces the addition of the 
Employers Fire to the company’s agency 
at Dallas. 

ee ee 


F. N. Reinmund, agent of the Aetna 
Life and son of the late B. F. Reinmund, 
former general agent of that company 
here, has returned from a tour of 
Europe. Mr. Reinmund gave an inter- 
view to the New York “Times” in which 
he said that the French are raising prices 
to American tourists. The “Times” gave 
Mr. Reinmund’s views to the extent of 
half a column. , 

ce ae 


Charles M. Cartwright, managing cti- 
tor of the “National Underwriter,” has 
just been elected to Phi Beta Nappa 
Mr. Cartwright is a graduate of Prince- 
ton, 94. 





PURE BROKERAGE BASIS 





Company Operating In Philadelphia 
With Many Producers Is Not 
Violating Board Rules 


In the “Big Bill” page of The Faster 
Underwriter on March 18 a fire instr 
ance executive asked this questiot: 
“What company has in Philadelphia 
more than 1,000 agents (or connectiols 
compensated on an agency basis) whl 
under board rules they are entitled ! 
only three?” 

From a Philadelphia correspondetl! 
The Eastern Underwriter learns that 
while the company in question has # 
great many connections which are 
ferred to as sub-agents and in fact,“ 
hold a limited commission of authority 
they are and always have been compe™ 
sated strictly under the board rules 0”? 
pure brokerage basis, Although calle 
sub-agents they can quite properly 
classed with the thousands of smal 
brokers in New York City, inasmuch # 
both in New York and Philadelphia ot! 
brekerage is paid to them. 
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The Dutch Treat Club 
I attended an extraordinary banquet of 


: brilliant men at the Waldorf-Astoria 
ee Friday night, the event being the annual 
"© Ff dinner of the Dutch Treat Club of New 
York. 
a The Dutch Treat Club is a lunching 
ight and dining organization which gets its 
the [JP name because each man pays his own 
4. is [| check. The membership consists of the 
the I ptincipal celebrities in New York who 
ning fj have made reputations as humorists, car- 
de- [| toonists, writers, publishers of books, 
magazines and newspapers; newspaper 
and magazine executives, advertising 
a: men, artists, newspaper syndicate mana- 
_E gers, and those who write for syndicates. 
re; @ About 900 were present. There was no 
ough “pep” singing before the show which did 
eeks J not start until 10 o’clock and which con- 
ntet- & sisted of original sketches acted by mem- 
and bers of the club, most of them burlesque- 
TE ing or satirizing current news and ad- 
f the vertising. While the show was clever, 
sency # the big kick in the event was the good- 
fellowship, bright company and conver- 
sation at the tables. I will repeat part 
Aetna JJ of the conversation for the benefit of 
nund, f% some of the readers of this page. 
ipany * * * 
ir “Sex” to Be Soft-Pedaled 
-_ The editors and writers present are 
which F : h 
prices naturally very much interested in the 
" gave question of “sex,” because so many books 
aie and magazines have that theme as their 
? wderlying motive. So far as I could 
gather the general impression is that the 
_ EB topic of sex in magazines is starting on 
g edi HF the toboggan and will be replaced by 
.” has some other subject, possibly old-fash- 
Nappa fH cred romance. There has come a pe- 
rince- J tiod when publishers are getting tired of 


the eternal harping on this topic and the 
glorification of the flapper. 
Ss * * * 


“Abie’s Irish Rose” 











delphia Another interesting topic discussed at 
ot the Dutch Treat Club dinner was the 
Phenomenal success of “Abie’s Irish 
‘asterll BM Nose,” the knock about comedy which 
inst’ Has been running for more than five 
jestion: HM Years at a New York theatre, with many 
lelphia Companies on the road. 
rections HF One of the newspaper syndicates de- 
) while MM cided to ask Anne Nichols, author of this 
itled HM comedy, to put it in the form of a novel 
‘o be syndicated in newspapers. While 
pondett HM the subject was under discussion some 
ns thal Mof the executives in the organization 
. has *@@ Seemed convinced that there would be 
are 1 Bi little demand for this series outside of 
fact (0M the big cities, but in approaching news- 
ithority: Paper editors throughout the country and 
compet Hering the story they were amazed to 





ies on 4M nd that the papers were not only eager 










h calle tor it but were willing to pay high prices. 
perly € general impression in New York has 
f sim ten that the appeal of “Abie’s Irish 
much *¥ *ose” is to the unsophisticated theatre- 





shia olf 





we but in Boston the rights for the 
at were purchased by the “Boston 
trald,” the leading morning highbrow 
Paper of the town. 



















Too Many Comic Strips 

While talking with some of the news- 
paper syndicate men I found that the 
“comic strip” market is flooded, the sup- 
ply being so much greater than the de- 
mand that there is talk of consolidations. 
These comic strips are the series of car- 
tcon pictures appearing in the daily pa- 
pers giving the adventures of Mutt and 
Jeff, the Gumps, Abie the Agent and 
other mythical characters. I was told 
that there are only seven of these strips 
which are now really making good. How- 
ever, the newspaper publishers find it ex- 
tremely difficult to drop them because 
no matter how poor they are they have 
followers and as soon as a newspaper 
drops a comic strip it is deluged with 
letters of protest. 

I sat next to a tall distinguished-look- 
ing intellectual, literary man, whose 
name is Gilbert Patten, and was amazed 
to learn that he was the author of the 
Frank Merriwell detective stories and 
dime novels so much enjoyed by boys 
many years ago. For seventeen years he 
wrote a 30,000 word Frank Merriwell tale 
each week with never a break in contin- 
uity. 

When Fred S. Ferguson was made 
president of the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association he looked up Gilbert Patten 
and induced him to resurrect the Frank 
Merriwell idea and prepare a new series 
of adventures. These are now run in the 
form of a cartoon strip depicting the ex- 
periences of Jack Lockwell. 

Mr. Ferguson informs me that there 
is a big demand nowadays in the require- 
ments of newspaper feature syndicates 
for pictures or news events of an un- 
usually odd character. Thus, he said, a 
girl reporter, Betty Briggs, a very clever 
young writer, has been sent by him to 
the Nevada gold rush and her stories are 
having wide currency. 

* * x 


Want to Know Who Is Appearing On 
the Radio? 

A striking incident happened in New 
York when the New York “Telegram” 
changed hands, the present owners of 
the paper being the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. William Waller Hawkins, 
executive director of the Scripps-Howard 
papers, is temporarily in charge of the 
“Telegram.” He found that the Publish- 
ers’ Association of New York had de- 
cided they would cut out all advertising 
on the radio from their program an- 
nouncements as published every day. In 
other words, they would not print that 
the Gold Dust Twins or the Happiness 
Boys were to sing because it would ad- 
vertise Gold Dust and Happiness candy, 
nor would they print the name of At- 
water Kent in the programs because he 
manufactures radio apparatus. Mr. 
Hawkins decided that the public wants to 
know exactly what is appearing on the 
radio so he gave instructions to print 
the detailed program with full names, 
whether the artists and entertainers were 
advertising a product or not. Immediate- 
ly the circulation of the paper jumped 








16,000 and more than 10,000 letters were 
received from radio owners approving 
the stand of the “Telegram.” 

a tae 


Cold Towards Department Store 
Advertising 

Another innovation made by the New 
York “Telegram” has been the taking 
of a decidedly icy position toward de- 
partment store advertising. There has 
been a feeling throughout the reading 
community for years that the department 
stores dominate the newspapers because 
of the tremendous full page ad displays. 
The Scripps-Howard newspapers are de- 
cidedly independent, with the editorial 
division in control. Moreover, upon 
studying cost of composition and other 
technical details of printing Mr. Haw- 
kins came to the conclusion that there 
is no money for publishers in depart- 
ment store advertising and that the rates 
are too low. When the manager of one 
of the biggest stores in the world sent 
for him to talk advertising, Mr. Hawkins 
informed him that he did not know 
whether the “Telegram” would take the 
advertising or not. This was a decided 
innovation. The “Telegram” will make a 
special drive to get a large number of 
small advertisers. 

The argument of the department stores 
is that newspapers can print their ads 
at a little loss because of the reader in- 
terest, on the theory that they would 
bring a large number of women readers 
to the paper. This is a debatable point. 

a 
Those Cigarette Ads 


The conversation at the Dutch Treat 
table finally turned round the general 
discussion of advertising and there was 
considerable talk because of the fact that 
some articles used in tremendous quanti- 
ties by the feminine public but which are 
of an exceedingly intimate nature are 
now unblushingly but cleverly adver- 
tised. Some years ago a paper would 
almost have been barred from the mails 
if it had the temerity to advertise some 
oi these articles. 

There was also considerable badinage 
relative to the signed testimonial ads of 
a manufacturer of popular cigarettes. 
This advertiser has induced some of the 
most famous singers and actors to write 
letters claiming that the cigarettes im- 
prove their voices. While it is true that 
mest singers occasionally smoke ciga- 
rettes it is known that excessive ciga- 
rette smoking is decidedly injurious to 
the .voice: It certainly makes people 
cough. 

There are people in the publishing 
business who believe that advertisements 
of this type which are misleading on the 
face will do considerable harm to the 
institution of advertising as they will 
make the public skeptical. 

Signed testimonials of Queen Marie 
given to lotion and cream manufacturers 
also.came in for some pretty heavy 
knocking. The general impression was 
that the Queen’s business manager would 
sign her majesty’s name to anything, 
from an endorsement of a lipstick to 
hair-color restorer. 

There was also a discussion of the art 
work appearing in the ads of a Fifth 
avenue department store which sells ul- 
tra expensive women’s apparel, using il- 
lustrations of young women tremendous- 
ly _ round-shouldered, almost hunch- 
backed, with necks from three to six 
inches longer than the actual size of a 
woman’s neck, girls who look as if they 
could not stand without assistance. Some 
of the young writers present said they 
would stop walking on Fifth avenue if 
all the fashionable young women of the 
town looked like those depicted by the 
store’s artist. 

I noticed that Mayor Walker arrived 
at the dinner late in the evening, and 
judging by the number of places I have 
seen him in the last couple of weeks, in- 
cluding three of four first nights, I won- 
der when he gets time to sleep. He is 
about the most appreciative person that I 
know; is always in good humor; rarely 
seems to be bored; and if President 
Coolidge’s right hand is out of commis- 
sion because of too vigorous handclasps 





I should think that Mayor Walker’s 
would be in a sling as he apparently 
knows everybody. 
* * 
Hoffman Had to Go to Boston to Be 
Hurt 

_ The workings of the mind and the 
judgment of underwriters has always 
been amazing to me because life is so 
strange and ironic with the unexpected 
happening so often. 

The general manager of an interna- 
tional insurance company is certainly to 
be regarded as a good risk by a fire un- 
derwriter, and yet a company in Scot- 
land had a loss on the barn of F. Norie- 
Miller, general manager of the General 
Accident. No one was more surprised 
than Norie-Miller was when informed 
that his barn was burning. It did not 
seem possible and yet there were all the 
neighbors going to the fire. 

There is not an underwriter in the 
country who would write a policy insur- 
ing the safety journey of Dr. Frederick 
L. Hoffman, famous statistician of The 
Prudential, while visiting far away places 
of the earth in his study of native dis- 
eases. He is the most fearless man that 
I know and thinks nothing of walking in 
oi a tribe of cannibals in a South Am- 
erican jungle or on a bandit band of 
Arab sheiks in the Saraha desert. By 
the end of this year he will have traveled 
more than 5,000 miles by aeroplane. 

Despite all these thrilling adventures, 
Dr. Hoffman has never been injured by 
a native tribesman, nor has he been hurt 
in an aeroplane although as will be seen 
elsewhere in this paper, he fell 3,000 feet 
in a burning plane some time ago. 

That nature is inexplicable in its work- 
ings is’ demonstrated by the fact that 
while riding in an automobile in Boston 
a fortnight or so ago, apparently com- 
pletely surrounded by the safety devices 
of civilization, Dr. Hoffman’s car was 
rammed by another and he had his nose 
and face injured. 

It is such inconsistencies of fate which 
make the underwriter’s lot a hard one. 
He never can tell what will happen to an 
individual. Fortunately, he works by the 
law of average and takes his direction 
from mass experience over a period of 
years. 

ae, 

Trying to Protect Fire Extinguishers 

Owing to the fact that there have been 
several waste paper basket fires in one 
of the offices of a large insurance com- 
pany in Newark, the company has in- 
stalled a number of small fire extinguish- 
ers. All of the employes, including the 
girls, of which there are a large number, 
have been instructed as to how to use 
them in case of necessity, “but,” said one 
of the officials of the company, “we have 
not told the girls what the extinguishing 
fluid is made of. That is.a secret. It 
is a cleaning fluid, very good for taking 
out spots on clothing, etc., and if they 
knew that I think the extinguishers 
would be empty most of the time.” 

Se 


Road Underwriter 

A New Jersey state agent for one of 
the large casualty companies whose office 
is located in Newark, has hit upon a 
unique plan in the interests of the com- 
pany which he represents. When he 
goes motoring and sees a reckless motor- 
ist, particularly the one who does the “in 
and out act,” he immediately gives chase, 
makes note of the license number and 
when he returns to his office the next 
day ascertains ‘from his books as to 
whether his company carries the risk. If 
they do a cancellation notice is sent im- 
mediately. 

655.453 

Horses Not Entirely in the Discard 

I had thought that the tractors were 
going to drive the horses off the farms, 
but a well displayed advertisement of 
James B. McLaughlin, of Hagerstown, 
Md., printed in the current “Country 
Life,” says: 

“Ninety per cent of the work on a 
farm can be done only at the speed at 
which a good horse can work. At this 
speed horses will do the work at only 
one-third the cost of tractor power. The 
Percheron is the best draft horse.” 
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Gardner Raps Radical 
Underwriting Changes 


THEY UPSET INSURANCE AGENTS 





New York Suburban Agents Hear State 
Association Officers, Superintendent 
Beha and Sumner Rhoades 





The series of regional meetings of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents reached New York City on Tues- 
day of this week when the agents of 
suburban New York gathered at the As- 
tor Hotel, filling a large room. 

E. Paul Schaefer was in the chair, and 
among the State Association officers 
present were President Frank L. Gard- 
ner, who is also president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents; J. W. 
Rose, secretary of the New York Asso- 
ciation, and Ward H. McPherson, presi- 
dent of the New York State Association. 
Walter Bennett of the National Asso- 
ciation also attended. 

Mr. McPherson, who lives in Buffalo, 
was the first speaker and his topic was 
the state association’s activities. He was 
followed by- Frank L. Gardner who dis- 
cussed the activities of the National As- 
sociation. 

At a luncheon following the morning 
session Superintendent Beha, Sumner 
Rhoades, manager of the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association, and A. C. Wallace, 
president of the Orange County Associa- 
tion, talked. 

Responsibility of Insurance Agents _ 

Mr. Gardner made an eloquent talk in 
which he described the responsibility of 
an insurance agent, stressed the knowl- 
edge that he should have of his business 
and the important part he should take in 
civic affairs. He had considerable to say 
about the committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents which is 
trying to bring about better accounting 
‘methods in co-operation with companies. 
The questionnaire which had been sent 
by the National Association to agents 
brought some astounding facts. Many 
agents use such antiquated methods of 
accounting that they really do not know 
whether they are solvent or not. The 
National Association is gathering mate- 
rial which will help the agents very much 
in their accounting. 

As an example of the agent who is lax 
about his bookkeeping methods he 
quoted a special agent as saying of a lo- 
cal agent: “Jones is solvent as long as 
he keeps going. If he stops he is broke.” 

Continuing along the line of efficiency 
and uniformity, Mr. Gardner said that 
he was an advocate of both, but he did 
not want to see these practices carried 
too far. He said he did not believe in 
insurance being so scientific and so effi- 
cient that no one could understand the 
results obtained by the efficiency and 
standardization. He gave an account of 
the good, old-fashioned days when spe- 
cial agents went up one side of the street 
and down the other making rates that at 
least were reasonable, as they knew 
something about the moral as well as 
the physical hazard. In this day of ma- 
chine-made rating there are many things 
happening which the agent cannot ex- 
plain to the assured. In Mr. Gardner’s 
opinion, the rating should not be so 
scientific that it is not understood. 

Mr. Gardner also discussed the habit 
of insurance administration by the “herd 
plan,” the habit of one company follow- 
ing the other. This led to their going 

from one extreme to the other. For in- 
stance, there was a time when the insur- 
ance companies were writing jumbo 
lines. Then they got cold feet and cut 
down the lines. He gave one instance 
where a company which formerly carried 
$100,000 lines now was carrying $5,000. 


(Continued on page 21) 


Chain Store Favors to 
Stop, Says Rhoades 

TALKS TO AGENTS ABOUT E. U. A. 

Minnnge Meniline Whale: Saseneene 


Topic With Blunt Speaking; Co- 
Operation With Agents Promised 





Sumner Rhoades, manager for the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association, ap- 
peared before the regional meeting on 
Tuesday at the Hotel Astor in New 
York of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents, to explain the purposes 
and workings of the E. U. A. He told 
the 100 or more agents present that the 
company association was not conceived 
in a spirit of opposition to agents and 
their progress but rather to co-operate 
with them and other factors in the busi- 
ness to place fire insurance on a safer 
basis. Many of the ideas and wishes 
of agents have been incorporated in the 
E. U. A. constitution and the whole plan 
could not function, Mr. Rhoades said, un- 
less the agents’ problems were taken 
into consideration. 

he E. U. A. came into being, Mr. 
Rhoades stated in outlining the history 
of the association, because the compa- 
nies found that insurance was being sold 
for less than cost, and in this state, at 
least, they could not advance rates on a 
class unless they reduced commissions. 
It was predicted in some quarters that 
unless some association was formed to 
correct evils many companies could not 
continue to exist. Fire insurance com- 
panies for the last five years have gained 
their profits from the investment field 
and it was recognized that this could 
not continue indefinitely according to Mr. 
Rhoades. With the formation of the 
E. U. A. rates are definitely going to be 
marked up in unprofitable sections in or- 
der to permit the companies to make a 
reasonable gain from underwriting. 

To Cut Out Wholesale Buying 

Wholesale buying of fire insurance is 
one of the big problems facing the E. 
U. A., said the speaker. This form of 
underwriting is improper and it is going 
to be stopped. There is no proper rea- 
son why the large buyer of insurance 
should secure preference over the small 
purchaser and the E. U. A. intends .to 
bring the chain store business and other 
such risks back into the hands of local 
agents, 

The E. U. A. intends to take closer 
supervision over loss adjustments and to 
stop those channels through which large 
sums of money have flowed in the form 
of overpayments of claims. 

he E. U. A. is inaugurating a system 
of exchanging information between com- 
panies on assureds and risks. There will 
be a bureau formed shortly which will 
act as a clearing house for such infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Rhoades took pains to explain to 
the agents that sprinklered risks will be 
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Says Assured Resents 
Signed Orders Or Apps. 


A TALK TO SUBURBAN AGENTS 





Secretary Rose of N. Y. State Associa- 
tion Says, Too, Agents Can’t Always 
Collect Earned Premiums 





That applications and signed orders for 
insurance are absolutely unnecessary in 
the fire and casualty business; and that 
they result in the business of insurance 
being cumbersomely and extravagantly 
handled were some of the statements 
made to the regional meeting of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents held at the Hotel Astor on Tues- 
day. The speaker was J. W. Rose of 
Bulfalo, secretary and treasurer of the 
state association. He furthermore ques- 
tioned the intelligence of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers in the formation of the Central Bu- 
rau and especially of its equity com- 
mittee which he said was impractical and 
unworkable, and taking another shot he 
questioned the figures given out by the 
insurance companies as to the amount 
of unearned premiums which are never 
collected. He said those figures are 
greatly exaggerated. 

The general impression given by Mr. 
Rose was that the Central Bureau plan 
of the National Bureau was devised by 
men with schoolboy intellects who had 
never gone out and written insurance. 

Creates Sales Resistance 

The principal point he made against 
the signed applications and orders for in- 
surance was that they created sales re- 
sistance. He also made the statement 
that the general impression throughout 
the state was that the signed order and 
application system would add from 15% 
to 25% to the overhead expenses of legi- 
timate insurance agents. 

Mr. Rose severely criticized the insur- 
ance companies for creating the Bureau 
without consulting the production forces 
of the state. At intervals, he said, in- 
surance executives advise agents’ asso- 
cations they will never again take rad- 
ical action upsetting the general insur- 
ance procedure, without consulting the 
agents. A period of time elapses and 
then they go on and do the same thing 
Over again. 

In discussing why the signed order and 
application proposition is a hard thing 
on the agents, Mr. Rose said first, it 
nullifiecs the agency contract. He de- 
clared also that the public resents sign- 
Ing applications and orders. He saw 
good reason for signed applications in 
lle insurance because, he said, it was 
hecessary to get facts about a man’s 
Physical condition and about his family 
history. That is not necessary in fire 


knowing how insurance committees oper- 


ate Mr. Rose said it might be several 
months before the matter was adjudi- 
cated. 
No Substitute Suggestion Yet 

Mr. Rose wound up as follows: “I 
shall not claim that at the present mo- 
ment we have a complete detailed plan 
as a substitute for this plan we are 
discussing. I understand that those who 
prepared this Central Bureau Plan have 
been studying on it for a long time, 
some say two or three years. I know 
that the companies will not compliment 
us to the extent of expecting that we 
could have prepared a complete substi- 
tute in the comparatively few days at 
our disposal, but I do say that the in- 
stitution of insurance, companies, agents 
and the superintendent as representing 
the public can through conference and 
co-operation find a way to eliminate any 
existing ‘free insurance’ evil or any other 
bad practice that may have developed 
in the business.” 


Gardner Raps Radical 
Underwriting Changes 


(Continued from page 20) 


“There should not be such extremes,” 
he said. “It is naturally disturbing to 
the assured as well as to the agent.” 

He cited the case of the tornado rate 
situation in Florida where following the 
storm losses rates have gone up very 
high. They should have been higher be- 
fore and not so high now, in his opinion. 

Mr. Gardner declared that the more 
agents knew about compulsory insurance 
and monopolistic insurance the less 
chance there was for states passing such 
measures. When things so important 
arise agents are naturally appealed to 
for facts. If they don’t know the facts 
they cannot do much to prevent the 
movement from sweeping through. He 
declared that prevention of fires and pre- 
vention of accidents was much more im- 
portant than paying losses. The agent 
should do everything he can to cut down 
the number of accidents and the number 
of fires. 


Some of Those Present 


A list of some who attended the sec- 
tional meeting follows: 

Burtis H. Monfort, Port Washington; Howard 
C. Hegeman, Port Washington; J. P. Brown- 
lee, Jr., Flushing; George V. ullen, Great 
Neck; Abraham Wolf, Great Neck; R. L. Rob- 
inson, Patchogue; W. B. Dickinson, Elmhurst; 
Alonzo Mills, Valley Stream; George F. Rogers, 
Bedford Hills; Walter S. Panken, Mt. Kisco; 
W. Mollenhamer, Jamaica; George E. Bradnack, 
Middleton; Ben Riley, Tuckahoe; Benjamin D. 
Ruskin, New Rochelle; W. Johnston Snyder, 
Newburgh; W. N. Stone, Cornwall; Arthur Mc- 
Cartney, Ardsley; Allan C. Stevens, White 
Plains; H. E. Wolwell, Jr., New Rochelle; 
Charles A. Tucker, College Point; J. Fletcher 
Watts, Jamaica; William A. Wright, Foral 
Park; Adolph S. Fertelberg, Mt. Vernon; H. F. 


Power irresistible . . . power 
that plows sunbaked soils 
and rears factories in desert 
places. Power that wipes out 
villages to rebuild vast cities 
.... Power reinforced and 
made invincible by Credit. 
And Credit can exist only as 
it stands on the solid bedrock 
of dependable INSURANCE 
.... Insurance such as The 
World Fire and Marine Insurance 


Company affords and equips 


its agents to deliver. 
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N. Y. Bank Holdings Of Hartford Companies 


By SHERMAN EDWARDS, In “The Financial Digest” 


A study of the investment lists of the 
Hartford life and fire insurance compa- 
nies shows that these institutions at 
present possess huge investments in New 
York bank stocks. More significant is 
the fact that these annual investment 
lists demonstrate not only the growing 
popularity of this class of investment 
with these institutions, but ¢@lso that in- 
terest in this quarter has developed prin- 
cipally in the last few years. 

For the purpose of this article, ten dif- 
ferent companies were studied. We in- 
cluded among the life companies the 
Travelers, Connecticut General, Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. Due to a gen- 
eral interest in the latter, the two im- 
portant affiliated companies, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety and Automobile Insur- 
ance, are included. Among the fire com- 
panies the Aetna, Phoenix and Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company were studied, 
and in connection with the latter, its 
subsidiary, the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Company. As the 1926 report 
of the National Fire Insurance Company 
was lacking, no figures are included for 
that company. The Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
pany constitutes the tenth of the group. 


Six Years Ago 


On January 1, 1921, the investment re- 
ports of-these companies, excluding the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany, showed that with the exception of 
the Aetna Insurance Company, most of 
these institutions had little invested in 
New York bank stocks. The Aetna In- 
surance Company, on a basis of the In- 
surance Commissioner’s valuation of the 
stocks, owned more than half of all the 
New York bank stocks held by these 
companies, their total investment in these 
securities aggregating $2,254,377. 

The Travelers, Hartford Fire and 
Aetna Life, which now list the largest 
holdings of these securities, owned but 
$223,725, $486,825 and $131,450 respect- 
ively. 

At that time, Connecticut General 
owned but two New York bank stocks, 
Chase National Bank and Columbia 
Trust Company, in blocks of 100 each, 
valued at $79,100. 

Aetna Life’s total holdings were 125 
shares of First National Bank of New 
York and thirty-five shares of National 
Bank of Commerce. The Aetna Casualty 
did not possess a single bank stock and 
the Automobile Insurance company 
owned but one block of 300 shares of 
Guaranty Trust. 


The Travelers’ list was confined to 
four stocks: American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Atlantic National Bank, 





Metropolitan Trust Company (since 
merged with the Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank & Trust company) and the 
National Bank of Commerce. 

In 1921 the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Company, which 
has holdings valued at less than one- 
quarter of the amount of either Travelers 
or Aetna Life, possessed a larger invest- 
ment in these securities than any of the 
life companies. 

It is a notable fact that on a basis of 
these reports the investment values of 
these stocks was first noted by the fire 
insurance companies. At that time they 
owned more than 75 per cent. of such 
stocks held by these companies. 

The following table will show the mar- 
ket value of the New York City bank 
stocks owned by the ten companies stud- 
ied, as of January 1, 1927, 1926 and 1921: 





1927 1926 1921 

Jan. 1 Jan..1. Jan. i 

Aetna Cas.... $617,080 $577,170 $ none 
Aetna (Fire).. 4,708,035 4,466,770 2,254,377 
Aetna Life.... 4,668,632 4,695,794 131,450 
Automobile . 734,450 669,650 117,000 
Conn. General. 167,920 148,475 79,100 
Hartford Fire. 5,487,294 4,848,475 486,825 

Hartford Acc.. 2,431,420 § 2,127,154 none 
“ Stm. Boiler 1,152,280 1,005,225 230,000 
Phenix (Fire) 2,142,400 2,141,360 397,110 
Travelers 6,305,895 6,362,250 223,725 
$28,413,320 $27,042,323 $3,919,587 


A $24,493,733 Increase 

In 1921 the total investment in these 
securities aggregated $3,919,587 as com- 
pared with $28,413,320 on January 1, 1927. 
During the period of six years the value 
of the companies’ New York bank stock 
holdings has increased more than 700 pet 
cent. Although these companies did 
some trading in New York bank shares 
during 1926, it is evident that the largest 
volume of commitments to these stocks 
was made in the period between 1921 and 
1925. During that period the investment 
value of the, stocks held was increased 
not only by fresh commitments but 
largely through an increase in the mar- 
ket valuation of the stocks held. 

In the light of the tremendous increase 
in the value of these securities, held or 
purchased by the companies between 1921 
and January 1, 1926, the increase during 
the last twelve months is practically neg- 
ligible. On January 1, 1926, the total 
value of these holdings was $27,042,323. 
On a basis of this valuation, the total 
value as of January 1, 1927, represents an 
increase of $1,370,997 or little better than 
5%. 

Although the policy of the insurance 
companies seems to be retention of the 
New York bank stocks once purchased 
and whereas most of the changes during 
1926 were due to new purchases or tak- 
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ing up of subscription rights, it is never- 
theless interesting to conjecture on a 
basis of comparative investment reports 
as to what each company did during the 
past twelve months. 

Aetna Casualty 


The New York bank stock holdings of 
the Aetna Casualty Company as reported 
_ the 1927 Aetna year book are as fol- 
ows: 


Shares Rat = 
200 Bankers Trust .......... 665 $133,000 
100 Farmers Loan ........... 560 56,000 
Dh WIE ancseccaccncesc: 1107. 55,350 
BOO CmimerGe o.oo cckticncks 434 86,800 
250° National City ........77 655 163,750 
20 National Park .........., 509 . 10,180 
200 New York Trust ........ 560 112,000 


During 1926 the Aetna Casualty Com- 
pany made no changes whatsoever in its 
New York bank stock list. Neither did 
any subscription rights accrue to the 
shares held during the year. Neverthe- 
less, the valuation of the securities to- 
talled $617,080—an increase of $39,910 
over the previous year. 

Aetna Fire 
_ On January 1, 1927, bank stock hold- 
ings of Aetna Fire are as follows: 


os Par Market 
ares . Value Value 
200 American Ex. Irv..... $20,000 $64,200 
600 Bank of N. Y......... 60,000 424,200 
960 Manhattan Co.* ...... 48,000 223,680 
615 Bankers Trust ....... 61,500 408,975 
1250 Central Union ........ 125,000 ° 1,180,000 
90 Chatham-Phenix |... 2! 9,000 ” 34,380 
600 Farmers Loan ........ 60,000 336,000 
100 First National |......, 10,000 283.300 
500 Hanover Nat. ........ 50,000 553,500 
1000 Commerce ........... 100,000 434/000 
600 National City 2.2...) 60,000 393,000 
200 FUSPR I wits cco: 20,000 372/800 


*$50 each. 

During 1926 the company invested in 
200 shares of the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company stock and -in- 
creased its holdings of Bankers Trust 
from 200 shares to 615 shares. On the 
other hand, it reduced its holdings in the 
National City Bank from 1,000 shares to 
60) shares. Total valuation as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, was $4,708,035—an increase 
of $241,265 in market valuation during 
the year. 

In 1921 the investment value of the 
four stocks was carried at $1,134,090. On 
January 1, 1927, the market value of the 
stocks was $2,391,180—an increase of $1,- 
257,090 or more than 100% of the amount 
of the 1921 valuation in the past six 
years. Not one penny was invested either 
for new stock in the form of fresh com- 
mitments or in the form of subscriptions. 
In 1922 the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany increased its capital by a 100% 
stock dividend, thus doubling the shares 
held by the Aetna Insurance Company. 





In the same year the Hanover National 
Bank distributed a 66 2/3% stock divi- 
dend, increasing the company’s holdings 
from 300 shares to 500 shares. The in- 
vestment value of New York bank stocks 
could scarcely be more vividly demon- 
strated, 


(Actna (Fire) Insurance Company) 


1927 1921 
Market Market 
Shares Value Shares Value 
Manhattan ..... 960 $223,680 480 $111,840 
Fianover ..c¢<«ss 500 553,500 300 253,500 
Commerce ..... 1,000 434,000 1,000 245,000 
Central Union..1,250 1,180,000 1,250 523,750 


Aetna Life 


Particular interest has been shown in 
the investment report of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, yet comparison of 
previous years’ statements shows. that 
few changes were made as respects the 
company’s bank stock holdings. During 
1926 the company subscribed to twenty 
new shares of Irving Bank & Trust 
Company stock, which brings its total 
holdings of American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company to 120 as compared with 
100 shares in 1925. The company also 
utilized its subscription rights in the in- 
crease of the capital of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company last Spring and now 
owns 233 shares of that stogk as com- 
pared with 175 shares in 1925. Whereas 
the Aetna Insurance Company curtailed 
its interest in the National City Bank, 
Aetna Life increased it from 600 shares 
to 625 shares. 

The company also acquired forty-three 
shares of Hanover National, thereby in- 
creasing its holdings from 155 shares to 
198 shares, and purchased 248 shares of 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company stock. 
The only sale made was in the shares 
of Corn Exchange Bank, which was re- 
duced from 400 shares to 200 shares. The 
value of January 1, 1927, was $4,668,632— 
a decrease of $27,162 over the previous 
years. 

The company holds 125 shares of the 
First National Bank of New York City. 
In 1921 this stock had a market value of 
$122,875. In the 1927 report, the market 
value of the stock was carried at $354; 
125. The appreciation of the stock dur- 
ing the six-year period totaled $231,250 
or almost double the Insurance Commis 
sioner’s appraisal of the stock in 1921. 
Aetna Life holdings are as follows: 


Market 
Shares Rate Value 
120 American-Ex. Irv. ....... 321 $38,520 
500 Bankers Trust ........+. 665 332,500 
500 Bank of N. Y. & Trust... 707 353,500 
233 Brooklyn Trust ......... 822 191,526 
500 Central Union .......... 944 472,000 
300 Chemical Nat. .........+. 894 268,200 
200 Corn Exchange .......... 545 109,000 
350 Equitable Trust ......... 316 110, 600 
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New York Bank Holdings 





_— 


$00 .Farmers Loan ........0. 560 280,000 
ae First Watie@al 24 .c.c.te. 2833 354,125 
ie HGWOOS TWEE: (60:03 cc osens 1107 219,186 
We COMMGIES acc cssosccaene's 434 260,400 
605 Natigtiae Che! inc cccen ee 655 409,375 
soy National: Park: ... 6.2000 509 254,500 
600 New York Trust ........ 560 336,000 
we SeaGStd NBG 65 cieccse oe 700 492,800 
i Us STOO eee ccs 1864 186,400 
Automobile 


The following table shows the New 
York bank stock holdings of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company: 


Market 
Shares Rate Value 
100 Bankers Trust ........... 665 $66,500 
100 Farmers. Loatt ...icccesss 560 56,000 
50 Commerce .....cccccccces 434 21,700 
62. National: Clty < sccscccess 966 35,092 
50 National Park .......... 509 25,450 
EON. Yer Pee euisstias wees 560 28,000 


This company made no changes in 
these investments during 1926. Never- 
theless, the market valuation of the se- 
curities as of January 1, 1927, of $734,450 
represents an increase of $64,800 over the 
previous year. 

Connecticut General 

The Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company does not appear to be 
greatly interested in New York. bank 
stocks. In the last six years, while the 
value of the Travelers’ investment in 
these stocks was increasing thirty times 
and the Aetna Life approximately twen- 
ty-five times, Connecticut General in- 
creased less than two and_ one-third 
times. The valuation of its New York 
bank stocks on January 1, 1927, totaled 
$167,920 as compared with $79,100 six 
years ago. The names and values of the 
three New York bank stocks which this 
company is committed to are as follows: 


Par Market 
Shares Value Value 
120 American Ex. Irv...... $12,000 $38,520 
200 Chase N. & Chase Sec. 20,000 86,000 
100 Commerce ........eeeee 10,000 43,400 


During 1926 the company utilized its 
subscription rights in October and took 
up twenty additional shares of Irving 
Bank & Trust so that it now holds 120 
shares of the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company as compared with a 100- 
share interest in the Irving Trust in 
1925. ‘This stock represents 100 shares of 
Columbia Trust Company owned in 1921 
and then valued at $35,000. At that time 
the only other commitment of this com- 
pany to New York bank stocks was 100 
shares of Chase National, then valued 
at $43,500. In 1921 the company sub- 
scribed to thirty-three additional shares, 
offered at $225. But in the 1926 50% 
increase coincident with the merger of 
the Mechanics & Metals the company 
only subscribed to an additional sixty- 
seven shares, apparently disposing of its 
subscription rights to buy sixty-six addi- 
tional shares. The company’s interest 
in Chase now totals 200 shares. As com- 
pared with January 1, 1926, the market 
Value of these three bank stocks shows 
an increase of $19,445 for the year. 

Hartford Fire i 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany ranks.second to the Travelers In- 
surance Company as to the market value 
of its interest in the New York bank 
Stocks. Herewith is the company’s Jan- 


ary 1, 1927, reported holdings of these 
anks ; 


Par Market 

Shares Value Value 
646-2/3 American Ex.-Irv.... $64,666 $207,580 
150 Bk. of N. Y. & Tr.... 15,000 106,050 
800 Bankers Trust ........ 0,000 532,000 
134 Brooklyn Trust ....... 13,400 110,148 
250 Central Union .....-- . 25,000 236,000 
100 Chemical Nat. .......- 10,000 89,400 
bo Corn Exchange ....... 28,000 152,600 
$00 Empire Trust .......+6 30,000 113,100 
4 Equitable Trust ...... 78,000 246,480 
00 Farmers Loan ......-- 80,000 448,000 
a First National ........ 37,500 1,062,375 
pb Guaranty Trust ....... 50,000 228,500 
60 anover National ..... 41,700 461,619 
i Manhattan Co.* ...... 30,000 139,800 
Be LOMMERES» . oe eee c es 62,500 271,250 
400 National Park ........ 20,000 101,800 
ae eX. Teast oc... seee 40,000 224,000 
500 Seaboard BE ac oie Syke 4,800 33,792 
200 itle Guarantee ...... 50,000 350,000 
be OS Wah Cd's see 20,000 372,800 

*Par $50, 


The changes during the year were 


few. This company also utilized its 
tights in the capital increase of the 
Brooklyn Trust Company and now has 
130 shares as compared with 100 shares 
the previous year. The company also 
subscribed in the increase of Corn Ex- 
change and Equitable Trust and _ in- 
creased its holding of 250 shares of Irv- 
ing Bank & Trust and 260 shares of 
American Exchange Pacific to a com- 
bined holding of 646 2/3 shares of 
American Exchange-Irving Trust Com- 
pany. During 1926 the company in- 
creased its holdings in Guaranty Trust 
from 100 shares to 500 shares. If this 
increase was made before zutumn, the 
cenipany’s investment department mia: 
well be congratulated. The company 
also increased its interest in T:tle, Guar- 
antee & Trust from 200 shares to 500 
shares. 

The investment judgment shown in 
the case of Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company is similarly demonstrated by 
the report of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Company—its subsidiary. This 
company’s list of bank stock holdings 
on January 1, 1927, is as follows: 


Par Market 
Shares Value Value 
120 American Ex.-Irv. .. $12,000 $38,520 
150 Bank of N. Y. & Tr... 15,000 106,050 
200 Bankers Trust ........ 0,000 133,000 
200 Cetityal Union .....2 20,000 188,800 
100 Chemical Nat. ........ 10,000 89,400 
112 Corn Exchange ....... 11,200 61,040 
100 Empire Trust ........ 10,000 37,700 
470 Equitable Trust ...... 47,000 148,520 
200 Farmers Loan ........ 20,000 112,000 
200 First National ........ 20,000 566,600 
250. Guaranty Trust ......+ 25,000 114,250 
100 Hanover Nat... ......<.. 0,000 110,700 
300 Man. Co. (Par $50)... 15,000 69,900 
SOG. Commerce .ncsccccscce 0,000 217,000 
106, Mational Park ..:....:... 10,000 50,900 
Ae TE EPR oc ccseceds 0,00 112,000 
100 Title Guarantee ...... 10,000 70,000 
1i0 U.S, Frtat se eck 11,000 205,040 


During 1926 this company also utilized 
its subscription rights in the case of its 


holding of Corn Exchange and Equita- 
ble Trust, increasing its shares respec- 
tively from 101 shares to 112 shares and 
from 361 shares to 470 shares. This 
company made fresh commitment of 250 
shares of Guaranty Trust Company and 
100 shares of Title Guaranty & Trust 
Company. 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance & 

Inspection Company owns a fine list of 


New York bank stocks, which were re- 
ported follows on January 1, 1927: 


Par Market 
Shares Value Value 
30 American Ex.-Irv. .... $3,000 $9,630 
200 Bank of N. Y. & Tr.. 20,000 141,400 
250 Bankers Trust ........ 25,000 166,250 
100 Central Union ....... 0,000 94,400 
100 Chase N. & Chas Sec.. 10,000 43,000 
250 Farmers Loan ........ 5,000 140,000 
50 First National ........ 5,000 141,650 
50 Hanover National ..... 5,000 55,350 
200 Commerce ....cccvccscc 20,000 86,800 
200 National Park ........ 20,00! 101,800 
SOD ec 0s RG i ricccnssas 10,000 56,000 
100 Title Guarantee ....... 10,000 69,500 
25 U. S.. FRM we ciccccns 2,500 46,600 


During the year the company in- 
creased its holdings of Bank of New 
York & Trust from 100 shares to 200 
shares. This stock was one of the fea- 
ture performers in the bank stock mar- 
ket during the last quarter of the year 
and climbed from levels of around 630 
to 790 on the bid side. The company 
also increased its holdings of First Na- 
tional from twenty-five shares to fifty 
shares and increased its American Ex- 
change-Irving Trust through subscrip- 
tion to 20% additional shares in Irving 
Bank & Trust Company issued to stock- 
holders in October, bringing the total to 
thirty shares. The company also made 
an investment in twenty-five shares of 
United States Trust. On the other hand, 
the company reduced its holdings of 
Chase National from 150 shares to 100 
shares, and disposed entirely of a block 
of 100 shares in Corn Exchange. In 1921 
this bank owned twenty-five shares of 
Columbia Trust Company—one of- the 
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component parts of American Exchange- 
Irving Trust—and 100 shares of National 
Park, and sixty shares of Title, Guar- 
antee & Trust. The following table will 
show the profits which have been de- 
rived from this investment: 


Market Market 
Shares Value Shares Value 
Am. Ex.-Irv... 30 $9,630 25 $8,900 
Nat. Park .... 200 101,800 100 63,500 
Title Guar..... 100 69,500 60 22,200 


The company’s Title holdings were in- 
creased by 25% and 33 1/3% stock divi- 
dends in 1921 and 1922. National Park 
increased its capital 50% in 1920 and 
33 1/3% in 1921, with subscriptions at 
par both times. On a basis of the mar- 
ket values in 1921 and 1927 respectively, 
the value of the investment has in- 
creased from $94,600 to $180,930 with a 
payment of $10,000 for subscriptions to 
Park National as the only additional cost 
to the company. 


Phoenix Fire 


The January 1, 1927, bank stock list 
of the Phoenix (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany is as follows: 


Par Market 
Shares Value Value 
400 Bankers Trust ........ $40,000 $266,000 
690 Central Union 69,00! 651,360 
275 Chase National ....... 27,500 118,250 
400 Farmers Loan ........ 40,000 224,006 
150 First National ........ 15,000 424,950 
300 Commerce ...cncccccce 30,000 130,200 
ye SS Be eae 20,000 112,000 
40 Title Guarantee ....... 4,000 28,200 
ROS “SRS. Fee se ck acdin 10,000 186,400 


This company made but few changes 
during the year in its New York bank 
stock investments. At the beginning of 
1926, the company owned fifty shares 
of Chase National and 200 shares of Me- 
chanics & Metals. It maintained its in- 
terest at the time of the merger and 
subscribed to 50% additional shares on 
the privilege accruing to the Chase 
stock, giving it a total holding of 75 
shares at the present time. In common 
with several other companies, this com- 
pany also purchased forty shares of Title 
Guaranty & Trust. A block of 100 shares 
of Corn Exchange held at the end of 
1915 was liquidated during the year. 


Travelers 


There were also few changes in the 
bank stock investments of the Travelers 
Insurance Company. Followers of the 
bank stock market, particularly on its 
gossip side, will be interested to learn 
that the company maintained completely 
its interest in American Exchange-Irv- 
ing Trust. At the time the merger was 
announced Dame Rumor whispered that 
the Travelers would dump a large por- 
tion of its holdings on the market. 

On January 1, 1926, the company held 
200 shares American Exchange Pacific 
of a market value of $958,000 and 500 
shares of Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
of a market value of $175,000. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, the company reports a 
holding of 3,270 shares of American Ex- 
change-Irving Trust Company of a mar- 
ket value of $1,049,670, ‘this representing 
the company’s full subscription right in 
the October 20% capital increase of the 
Irving Bank & Trust and representing 
a total number of shares of American 
Exchange-Irving Trust Company, which 
it was privileged to subscribe to on 
the basis of 1 1/3 shares of new stock 
for each share of American Exchange 
Pacific National Bank. It also might be 
remarked in passing that the cash dis- 
bursement of $70 a share for each share 
of American Exchange Pacific paid by 
American Exchange-Irving Trust in 
liquidating the former stockholders’ in- 
terest in the American Securities cor- 
poration netted the Travelers $140,000. 
Following is a table showing the com- 


pany’s holdings in New York bank 
stocks as of January 1, 1927: 

Par Market 
Shares Value Value 
3270 American Ex.-Irv..... $327,000 $1,049,670 
1000 Bankers Trust ..... 100,00 665,000 
it te Ri eee 77,500 731,600 
2750 Chase N., Chase Se... 275,000 1,182,500 
1000 Farmers Loan ....... 100,000 60, 
125 First National ....... 12,500 360,375 
2500 Guaranty Trust ...... 250,000 1,142,5 
125 = Commer€e ccc ceccuce 2,500 54,250 
1000: NN. M,. Freat. cccenccae 100,000 --. 560,000 
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WHY must we interest our neighbor in Fire Pre- 

vention? Does Fire Insurance pay the loss when 
his plant or store is destroyed? Insurance distributes 
the loss for the relief of the individual, but it cannot 


restore one dollar's worth of destroyed wealth. 


Our community—and your business and ours—is 
dependent upon the purchasing power of the wage- 
earners in our neighbor’s business, and when this is 
destroyed by fire we suffer without any distribution of 


our loss by insurance. 


If our neighbor wilfully or negligently permits a 
condition which may cause a fire part of the loss is ours, 
and it is not an affair between him and the Insurance 


Companies only. 
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William C. Safford Is 
Commissioner of Ohio 


HE SUCCEEDS JUDGE H. L. CONN 





War Veteran Was Deputy Commis- 
sioner; Conn To Be Counsel for 
Insurance Companies 





Judge Harry L. Conn, Insurance Su- 
perintendent of Ohio, has resigned and 
will become counsel at Columbus for a 
number of insurance companies. His res- 
ignation becomes effective April 15. 

Judge Conn for a time was on the 
Supreme Court bench. He is one of 
the most able of all the insurance com- 


WILLIAM C. SAFFORD 


missioners and came into prominence 
soon after he was appointed to that of- 
fice. He was in demand as a speaker 
before agency organizations. 

Judge Conn is succeeded as Superin- 
tendent of Insurance by William C. Saf- 
ford, who has been Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Insurance. During the World 
War he served in France with the army. 

Governor Donahey paid a tribute to 
Judge Conn as Insurance Superintendent, 
saying that his work performed a valu- 
able and lasting service to the people of 
the state, 





PAID $233,149 IN PREMIUMS 





President Thomas N. McCarter of Pub- 
lice Service Corporation of New 
Jersey Discusses Insurance 
Under the item of insurance, President 
Thomas N. McCarter of the Public Serv- 
ce Corporation of New Jersey says in 

his annual report: 

“On December 31, 1926, the total 
amount of insurance in force on the 
Property of the corporation and its sub- 
sidiary companies was $98,910,956, an in- 
Crease of $12,638,034 over the amount in 
effect on December 31, 1925, of which in- 
Crease $4,463,244 was due to new con- 
Struction and additions to property of 
the Electric department; $3,158,700 on 
account of additions to the plant, largely 
the Harrison Gas Works of the Gas De- 
Pattment, and $4,961,940 to the comple- 
tion of Kearny Power Station. The 
Premium paid amounted to $233,149.68, as 
against $214539.01 paid in 1925. The 
average rate of premium was 23.57 cents 
Per hundred, as compared to an average 
Tate of 2487 for the year 1925, a de- 


Crease of one and three-tenths cents per 
undred,.” 





TRENTON LOCAL BOARD 
Local, agents of Trenton, N. J., are 
fheanizing a local board and it is believed 
that the board will adopt a rule limiting 
humber of agents each company may 





Qualified Agent To 
Fare Better in Future 


VIEWS OF FRANK L. GARDNER 








National Ass’n. President Tells Florida ° 


Agents Companies Now Insist On 


Quality Of Risks 





Because of the fundamental change in 
the philisophy of fire insurance, which 
now stresses quality of business rather 
than volume, local agents must possess 
a keen understanding of all branches of 
fire insurance if they are to survive, ac- 
cording to Frank L. Gardner, president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, who spoke last Friday in Tampa, 
Fla., before the annual convention of the 
Flcrida agents’ association. There is a 
conservative cycle of thought in com- 
pany management today, said Mr. Gard- 
ner, which insists that not all the profits 
of the business be made out of invest- 
ment gains. 

With the companies being satisfied 
with smaller volumes of premiums, but 
insisting upon high grade quality, those 
agents who cannot live up to the changed 
requirements will have to step out of 
the picture. ‘This should prove healthy 
for fire insurance in the opinion of Mr. 
Gardner, who, along with many others, 
has insisted that the business was 
troubled with a host of unqualified 
agents who owed their existence in the 
business solely to the demands of com- 
panies for more business at any cost. 
This period in the growth of fire insur- 
ance seems to be passing. The new era 
will find the qualified agent holding an 
important place and in a position to in- 
sist upon the maintenance of his rights, 
Mr. Gardner said. 

System Will Endure 

“The National Association is now try- 
ing to help in the general movement 
by pointing out a few fundamentals of 
efficient agency management to its mem- 
bers,” said Mr. Gardner. “We believe 
the American Agency System will en- 
dure for many, many more years to 
come. The law of the survival of the 
fittest is bound to operate. In other 
words, the efficient agent, the solvent 
agent, the agent who is able to care 
properly for his interests, as well as 
those that are entrusted to him by his 
companies, is going to continue in the 
business. This is the type of agent that 
we want in our association. Those agents 
who need help to conduct their agencies 
efficiently are going to receive it so far 
as it is in our power to give it. 

“On a number of occasions in the past 
when costs and rates in insurance have 
been brought into question, the compa- 
nies have been found well prepared to 
justify their end of the business, but the 
agents, for lack of statistics on their 
costs of doing business, have suffered 
This lack of proper information in the 
hands of agents is reflected in the ten- 
dency, when reductions in rates are ne- 
cessary or ordered, to lop them off 
agency commissions, which appears to 
have become the general understanding 
of what is meant by acquisition cost. 
It is the desire of the National Asso- 
ciation to put an end to this evil and to 
enable the agent to justify his place in 
the business and the remuneration which 
he receives. Therefore, our Better Busi- 
ness Methods Committee is gathering in- 
formation on agency costs, from which 
we shall compile figures showing the na- 
tional averages for agencies of various 
classes. 

“The committee is also recommending 
to agents the installation of a system of 
accounting that will enable them to have 
these figures ready whenever they are 
required. 

A Sad Commentary 


“Another angle to this general situa- 








have in Trenton to two. The matter 
of agency limitation is one which the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association has 
held is one for local boards to deal with, 
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tion is that the companies have not al- 
ways taken the agents into confidence or 
conference when changes affecting the 
public were to be made or put into prac- 
tice. It is a sad commentary on insur- 
ance that the producing end of the busi- 
ness is practically never consulted on 
matters of importance to all, particularly 
the local agents. We hope that in this 
case the result of conference will be 
fruitful. 

“It is singular that the companies do 
not more frequently confer with agents. 
I know of no other business which, when 
matters affecting its general welfare 
arise, does not take into conference every 
branch, every member, that could be of 
any assistance whatever or give helpful, 
constructive suggestions. Other busi- 
nesses go to extremes to get all advice 
that can be had, but insurance divisions 
have been too prone each to paddle its 
own canoe. It may be that the agent 
will never regain his former positicn and, 
for example, again assume the rating 
functions. Slowly but surely, however, 
he is carving for himself a new niche in 
the business. Many of his warnings in 
the past several years have been heeded 
at least to some extent in a return by 
the companies to a more conservative 
management. 

“The volume craze brought in its train 
a number of evils. Many of them now 
seem to be well on the way to correc- 
tion. 

“What is the meaning of all this, not 
only for the agent, but for the entire 
business? I think it points to more con- 
servative management in insurance ard 
full, unqualified recognition of the proper 
place in insurance ot the qualified local 
agent, the producer, and his right to be 
heard on all matters that deal with 
changes in insurance service.” 





SYRACUSE LIMITS AGENCIES 





Each Fire Company May Have Two 
Agencies Only; New Rule Will 
-Mean a Big Reduction 
The Insurance Agents’ Club of Syra- 
cuse at its annual meeting in Syracuse, 
N. Y., last week adopted a resolution 
providing that after September 1 each 
fire company would have to limit its 
agencies to two in Syracuse. Recently 
the Rochester agents adopted a single 
agency rule. W. J. Richards, of C. O. 
Richards & Son, president of the Syra- 
cuse Club, says the change will mean 
that nearly every agency will resign, as 
most companies today have more than 

two agencies in that city. 

“Twenty-eight offices were represent- 
ed at the annual meeting,” Mr. Richards 
said, “and agreed that less stepping on 
each other’s toes would result in better 
service. We felt, however, that cutting 
the representation down to one agency 
for each fire company was a little too 
severe. Before September 1, when the 
resolution takes effect, we will come to 
definite agreement on which Syracuse 
agencies are to represent which com- 
panies. It was the opinion of everyone 
at the meeting that that could be ac- 
complished without friction.” 

Other officers elected at the meeting 
at the Onondaga Hotel were Harold 
Moreland, vice president, and Albert C. 
Deisseroth, secretary and treasurer. The 
executive committee consists of Charles 
Gere, chairman; Eugene Beach, William 
J. Farber, Fredrick V. Bruns and Harry 
Wadsworth, 


W. W. Ellis Going 

With National Board 
NOW AD CONFERENCE HEAD 
Will Do Work in Connection With 


Public Relations and National 
Board Publications 











W. Warren Ellis, advertising manager 
of the Commercial Union, and president 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
is to join the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in a position of consider- 
able responsibility having to do with 
public relations and with the publications 
gotten out by the National Board. 

Mr. Ellis is one of the most able young 
men in the business and will make a fine 











W. WARREN’ ELLIS 


addition to the National Board’s organi- 
zation. He first attracted attention in 
the insurance business when a member 
of the staft of The Eastern Underwriter. 
From this paper he went to the Com- 
mercial Union where he has done fine 
work in writing literature which has gone 
to agents describing side lines and origi- 
nating methods of their sale. He went 
out into the field traveling with special 
agents and agents and called upon the 
assureds in order to dig up effective sell- 
ing articles. He sent out questionnaires ” 
to business people which brought an- 
swers that have been of value to fire in- 
surance agents all over the country. 

On a great number of occasions he has 
delivered addresses for associations of lo- 
cal agents. 

Ever since he entered insurance Mr. 
Ellis has been a student of the business. 
He will join the National Board this 
month. 





FRED S. JAMES GETS COMPANY 

Fred S. James & Co. have been ap- 
pointed New York metropolitan agents 
of the Caledonian-American. This ap- 
pointment gives the James office the full 
capacity of the Caledonian. The Cale- 
donian-American now has assets of over 


$1,000,000, 
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TWISTER WIPES HALF 
OF TOWN OFF MAP AS 
30 ARE SLAIN, 75 HURT 


i750 Houses Smashed, 
and Rescuers Work 
by Lantern Light — 
Autos With Wound- 
ed Held Up by Debris 


Doctors and Nurses 
; Are Rushed to Havoc 
Scene— Storm Lasts 
Only 15 Minutes — 
Bodies in Church 


ST. LOUIS, Mareh 19 (A. P.) 

} —Approximately thirty persons 
Rwere killed and seventy-five in- 
Wjured by the tornado which 
struck Green Forest, Ark., and 
E vicinity last night, says a tele- 
'gram received here to-day by 
ithe American Red Cross from 
P. T. Sweat, Chairman’ of the 
Carroll County Chapter, at Eu- 
eka Springs, Ark. 

Sweat estimated the property loss at 
#$300,000. He urged financial assistance 
jand asked that the national-Red Cross 
korganization take over the disaster re- 
lef. 

A telegram received shortly afterward 
from R. J. Rosewater, Secretary of the 
j Carroll County chapter, said the extent 
of the disaster was “much. greater than 
‘at first appeared.” He said nurses were 
urgently needed at Eureka Springs hose 
epitals and .at improvised, hospitals at 
Green Forest. 

Walter Over, Executive Secretary of 
ithe Red Cross chapter at Joplin, ‘Mo, 
left by automobile with three nurses. 
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e AOR, more others are believed 
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associations the necessity of demand- 
ing that collateral be protected with 


Windstorm insurance is not more 
generally sold because few people 
have it brought to their attention. 
It is certainly the duty of every 
insurance man to tell his clients of 


HE windstorm season has 


started off witharoar! Though 
windstorm insurance and in com- 


panies of American Eagle calibre. 


at 
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CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


it may seem unlikely that your terri- 
tory will see the terrifying spectacle 
of an approaching tornado, last years 
record of windstorm damage should ‘the necessity of this protection. 
convince anybody that no part of the Sell windstorm insurance with the 
country is free from the threat of 


devastating windstorms of one type 


fire policy. 
Sell windstorm insurance on auto- 
Show the banks and loan - 


or another. mobiles. 
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Pitcher Family Well Represented 
In The Fire Insurance: Business 





W. R. Pitcher, Prominent Adjuster, Sixty-three 
Years In Insurance; Three Sons In Adjusting, 
Brokerage and Legal Fields; Charles R. 
Pitcher Deputy Manger Of The Royal 


William R. Pitcher, head of the 
widely-known fire insurance adjusting 
organization bearing his name, of New 
York City, is one of the real veterans 
of the game. For sixty-three years he 
has served in the agency, underwriting 
and adjusting ends of fire insurance and 
today is still an active participant, de- 
spite his seventy-nine years; years, how- 
ever, which do not appear to bear heav- 
ily on his sturdy physique. And Mr. 
Fitcher’s love of the insurance business 
has been the direct cause of six other 
members of his family, namely, one 
brother, four sons and a nephew, enter- 
ing insurance. Five of the seven are still 
active in insurance. 

The Pitcher family can claim not only a 
large membership in one business, but 
can likewise be proud of the diversifica- 
tion of interests within the wide scope 
of insurance. W. R. Pitcher, his son, 
Lewis B. Pitcher, and another son, W. 
R. Pitcher, Jr., either are or have been 
adjusters. Another son, David E. Pitcher, 
istoday an insurance broker, with under- 
writing and agency experience as a back- 
ground ; still another son is now a prac- 
ticing insurance lawyer; and the nephew, 
Charles R. Pitcher, is deputy New York 
manager of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, and one of the leading executives 
in this city. 

Adjusting Full of “Calee and Drama 

William R. Pitcher is ready to deny 
categorically any statement that the in- 
surance business lacks thrills. For a pe- 
tiod of well over half a century he and 
his brother and sons have participated 
in the most dramatic, colorful and fas- 
cinating branch of fire insurance. Ad- 
justing has brought the Pitcher family 
into intimate contact with all types of 
persons, from the honest assured to the 
arson gang, foreign spies, and crooks of 
all desc riptions. Nevertheless, rich as is 
his life in past experiences the senior Mr. 
Pitcher has not yet seen fit to quit the 
active life and devote his remaining years 
to reviewing his experiences of the past. 
He is still very much on the job. 

At the present time W. R. Pitcher has 
associated with him in his offices on Pine 
street his son, Lewis B. Pitcher. His 
brother, Frank E. Pitcher, seventy-one 
years of age, died on Monday of this 
week. He had retired from the office on 
January 1 of this year after being an 
adjuster for nearly twelve years. Pre- 
Vious to that he had been the local man- 
ager for the United States branch of the 

amburg-Bremen. 

W. R. Pitcher was born in New York 


if 








ALL CLASSES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


City on May 15, 1848. He started his 
long insurance career with the Aetna 
(Fire) as an office boy in 1864 and re- 
mained with that company for about 
eight years. Then he went with A. P. 
M. Roome, also of New York, who was 
the local agent for several companies. 
Following this experience Mr. Pitcher 
joined the Royal as special agent, and 
likewise participated in the adjusting of 
losses. In 1886 he became manager of 
the Metropolitan Association and a year 
later started as an independent adjuster. 





WILLIAM R. PITCHER 


For five years he was a partner of Hal- 
sey & Pitcher and from that date on has 
maintained his own organization. He 
has had his headquarters at the Pine 
street address for thirty-three years. 
W. R. is the father of eleven children, 


nine of whom are still living. He has- 


nineteen grandchildren 
grandchild. 

Insurance is more or less of a tradi- 
tion in the Pitcher family. In the old 
days Mr. Pitcher sometimes invited in- 
surance men to his home for dinner and 
in this way his sons heard a good deal 
of the conversation about the insurance 


and one great 


, Fivedssociation 
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“Sound Ins surance for over a Century.” 
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business and naturally became interested 
in it. This accounts for the fact that so 
many of his family are in the business 
today. 

Lewis B. Pitcher, who is carrying on 
with his father the adjusting business the 
latter developed, has been in the office 
since 1913. He is now considered one 
of the best independent adjusters at the 
service of the fire companies. He was 
a student at Cornell University before 
he joined the North British & Mercan- 
tile in the underwriting department in 
1911 at the age of twenty-three years. 
Two years later, when head.of the book- 
ing department, he resigned to go with 
his father and devote his full time to 
the business of adjusting fire losses. 

Another brother, Frederic C., a few 
years older than Lewis, is an insurance 
lawyer and a member of the New York 
law_ firm of Engelhard, Pollak, Pitcher 
& Stern. His firm is often called in by 
the companies on cases adjusted by W. 
R. Pitcher and L. B. Pitcher, which de- 
velop into litigation, Frederic C. at- 
tended Annapolis, was graduated from 
Cornell University and also from the 
New York Law School with high honors. 
From 1907 until 1910 he taught insur- 
ance and commercial law at the same 
school, before devoting himself entirely 
to the practice of insurance law. Mr. 
Pitcher has figured in the insurance 
limelight this year as one of the counsel 
representing the Russian life insurance 
claims made here against the New York 
Life and the Equitable. 


Pressing Russian Life Claims 


Following the overthrow of the Czarist 
and early revolutionary governments in 
Russia and the subsequent seizing of as- 
sets by the Soviet government of : all for- 
eign life insurance companies the Ameri- 
can companies declared their Russian lia- 
bilities voided until such time as the 
United States should recognize a gov- 
ernment in Russia and that government 
should restore confiscated properties. 
Meanwhile, Russian refugees, policy- 
holders in the Equitable or New York 
Life, most of whom now live in Paris, 
have brought suit in this country for the 
return of premiums paid or for the cash 
surrender value of their policies. Mr. 
Pitcher is acting in behalf of these 
claimants. He says that it is likely that 
the case of Dr. Sliosberg, former attor- 
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ney in Russia for the New York Life, 
against that company, which is consid- 
ered the test case, will be tried next 
fall. Legal barriers against the suit were 
cleared away when a New York State 
court declared unconstitutional the stat- 
ute -barring action until a Russian gov- 
ernment.was recognized. 


Still another son of W. R. Pitcher, 
David E., is an insurance broker, head 
of the firm of David E. Pitcher, Inc. He 
started with the Home in 1910 and re- 
mained with that company for five years, 
holding the position of assistant under- 
writer when he left in 1915. For several 
years he conducted an agency in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., for fire insurance companies 
in addition to his brokerage activities in 
New York. However, the demands of 
the brokerage end grew so that he was 
forced to sever his connection with the 
Ridgewood agency. He is now thirty- 
seven years old and the youngest of the 
three brothers now active in insurance. 

David E. lives with his father. He 
says his father brought him into the in- 
surance business and got him his first 
position with the Home. He is a mem- 
ber of the Drug & Chemical Club as 
are all his brothers. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Crescent Athletic Club of 
= eal and the Ridgewood Country 

lu 


W. R. Pitcher, Jr., was adjusting with 
his father, W. R. Pitcher, Sr., for a 
period of ten years, from 1900 to 1910. 
He then went with the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau for a few years. After that 
he went into the carpentry business in 
partnership with another man and is still 
in that business. 


C. R. Pitcher a Leading Executive 


C. R. Pitcher, deputy manager of the 
Royal, nephew of W. R. Pitcher, has 
been with that company since 1892. Be- 
fore that he had a taste of insurance 
from the brokerage end for four years 
with Beecher & Benedict. Mr. Pitcher’s 
career with the Royal has been notably 
successful, and necessarily busy, yet he 
has found the opportunity to devote him- 
self wholeheartedly to the organization 
work of fire insurance. He has been 
president of the Eastern Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference, active in the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange and 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
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and president of the Insurance Society 
of New York. 

This brief resumé of the 
members of the Pitcher 


careers of 
family shows 


hew W. R. Pitcher’s fascination for in- 
surance spread through the family. It is 
only natural considering not alone the 
constructive career of the elder Mr. 


dramatic element 
everyone is aitracted 


-Pitcher, but also the 
in it And nearly 
by that. 

When W. R. Pitcher first started in 
insurance, sixty-three years ago, adjust- 
ing was not the nicely refined and sci- 
entific business it is today. Adjustments 
were made mostly by surveyors, who 
were also the real underwriters. Their 
objective point in the adjustment’ of a 
less in most instances was to settle for 
the smallest sum possible, without ref- 
erence to the actual loss. Later the in- 
dependent adjuster came into being and 
was employed by the companies to set- 
tle losses, Mr. Pitcher became one of 
these and his organization today acts in 
its adjustments for the companies only 
and not for assureds. 

“My career as an adjuster 
near ending with the first fire loss left 
with me _ for settlement,” says Mr. 
Pitcher. “At that time I was what was 
then known as an application clerk in 
the agency of A. P. M. Roome, at 176 
Broadway. He and the agency of 
Messrs. Monrose & Mulville, at 157 
Bioadway, were interested in the loss 
of the contents of the warehouse of the 
Kenyon & Newton mill property at 
Union street, Brooklyn. This warehouse 
was partly burned through exposure to 
their planing mill fire and a consider- 
able part of its contents was removed 
to the streets and vacant lots in the 
vicinity. 

Insisted on Honest Adjustment 

“Part of the property thus removed 
was undoubtedly stolen and the assured 
frankly admitted that some of the stock 
scheduled was so lost. The surveyor of 
the Republic Insurance Company was 
acting for that company in this adjust- 
ment, while. I represented the agencies 
mentioned. On account of my inexperi- 
ence this surveyor was allowed to do all 
the talking and he secured admissions 
from the assured that certain of the 
property had been stolen. Some of this 
property, it seemed to me, the assured 
could very well have claimed was de- 
stroved by the fire. On*our way back 
to New York he said that at our next 
interview, which would close the loss, he 
would let them know why ‘he had asked 
the questions as to the stolen property. 
He said that the policy did not cover 
the loss of stolen goods. This, to my 
unsophisticated mind, appeared an un- 
fair punishment to visit on people who 
had endeavored to minimize their loss 
and hence I told him that, while that 
might be the contract, I would rather 
give up the adjusting branch of the 
business and confine my activities to 
underwriting than enforce any such in- 
equitable provision. On asking the two 
agencies to relieve me of any further 
duties in this adjustment, explaining the 
reason, they to my astonishment said: 
‘Never mind the contract, you do what 
vou think is fair and just.’ The stolen 
property was paid for by these two of- 
fices, and the Republic followed suit.” 

The adjuster of a half century ago was 
not entirely free from physical risks Mr. 
Pitcher told The Eastern Underwriter. 
In one case an assured in New Rochelle 
chased him out of his place with a knife 
in his hand. On another occasion he re- 
ccived a skull and cross-bones letter 


came very. 


threatening his life unless he changed 
his methods of adjustment. Again, in 
Brooklyn, he was obliged to threaten 
with a gun an Italian claimant who be- 
lieved Mr. Pitcher was preventing him 
frcm collecting a loss. The Italian was 
right in his belief and the company 
never paid the claim. 
Operation of Firebug Gangs 

Back in the eighties and nineties New 
York had firebug gangs such as are not 
found in existence today in this part of 
the country. There was a shoe store 
gang with headquarters in Norfolk street, 
a clothing and cloak gang with head- 
quarters in Division street, while another 
ccterie conducted the small household 
furniture losses. These gangs operated 
largely in New York and Newark, but 
after James Mitchel, fire marshal, and 
father of the late ex-Mayor John P. 
Mitchel, became acquainted with their 
methods, they made Brooklyn their 
paradise for awhile. 

In the clothing cases there were one 
or two previous claimants who acted as 
appraisers in later losses, so that they 
even had an appraisal bureau. The head 
of this gang, through the efforts of Mr. 
Mitchel, was finally convicted and sen- 
tenced to thirty-four years’ imprison- 
ment. They operated mainly, Mr. 
Pitcher said, from 1884 to 1892 and dur- 
ing the years 1892 to 1895 fourteen of 
them were convicted, with an aggregate 
term sentence of 288 years. These con- 
victions were secured under the adminis- 
tration of Judge Vernon M. Davis, then 
district attorney for New York County. 
It was not, however, until 1897 that the 
head of the gang was convicted and sen- 
tenced to a long term in prison. Some 
data which Mr. Pitcher had accumulated 


was used for the purpose of cross-ex-. 


amination in these cases, and aided in 
good measure to convince the jury of the 
guilt of those accused. 

After the gang started work in Brook- 
lyn a loss was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Pitcher for adjustment. Describing 
it in his own words he says: 

“Tt was on furniture and clothing in an 
apartment house. The place was pretty 
thoroughly burned out and on my sec- 
ond visit many articles of wearing ap- 
parel were present which had not been 
in evidence at my first call. The ex- 
planation was made that they had been 
thrown out by the fire department and 
that boys had brought them back. As 
the loss was in a house directly oppo- 
site what is known by the police as 
Jackson’s Hollow I suspected that it was 
another case of hiring burned goods. 
This case ran along for over four months 
with little progress toward a settlement, 
when one day the head of the Division 
street gang appeared and asked if I 
wanted to settle the Greene avenue loss. 

“Since this was not one of the cases 
with his earmarks, but belonged to the 
household operators, I said to him: ‘For 
God’s sake, have you people got a clear- 
ing house?’ It was finally settled on 
terms satisfactory to the insurance com- 
peny. 

“Notwithstanding that the police de- 
partment was told by the fire marshal 
and myself of this man’s record and that 
he might burn out his own place in Di- 
vision street, he was not prevented in 
his design, and within six months of our 
visit he destroyed the building by fire. 
He then sued the companies; the lat- 
ter, however, securing a substantial vic- 
tory and the evidence brought out in 
this trial aiding later in his conviction. 
Hew Household Losses Were Arranged 

“Another prominent leader of these 
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gangs, who later was indicted for life 
insurance fraud, was driven out of the 
fire activities by Fire Marshal Mitchel. 
The man secured immunity for himself 
by turning state’s evidence. His first 
activities were on the East Side. where 
certain evidence led to the. belief that 
if he found, through one of his emis- 
saries, that a tenant was without insur- 
ance, he would through another agent, 
and without the knowledge of the tenant, 
place a policy covering the tenant’s 
household goods and later see that a fire 
was started. 


“The crowded conditions of the East 
Side tenements made this a compara- 
tively easy feat. As the assured would 
truthfully state that he had no insur- 
ance, the insurance patrol wonld not be 
left to watch. Then this firebug would 
advise the tenant that he had placed 
insurance for him and that if he would 
keep quiet he would get something. Of 
course, with all his worldly possessions 
destroyed. he would, in the words of the 
street, ‘fall for it? and take what little 
the firebugs chose to give him from the 
amount received from the companies. If 
questioned as to his statement to the 
patrol that he had no insurance, he would 
explain by saying that he did not sneak 
English nor understand it very well.” 

A loss on a stable at Jerome avenue 
and 169th street, where there was in- 
surance of $25,000 on horses, harness and 
vehicles, brought about the conviction of 
the leader of the stable gang and the 
cessation of those fires. In this instance 
valueless horses and vehicles were placed 
in the stable and destroyed, while the 
claim listed property of high value. Mr. 
Pitcher has today a collection of very 
interesting newspaper clippings giving 
vivid accounts ‘of the acts of firebug 
gangs and parts Mr. Pitcher and others 
played in the arrests and convictions of 
these criminals. Mr. Pitcher says that 
the Chinese are the most patient claim- 
ants, never complaining of stoppage of 
business, loss of customers, etc. 


Characteristics Adjuster Should Possess 

In reply to an inquiry as to what makes 
an adjuster and who is qualified to be an 
adjuster, Mr. Pitcher said this several 
years ago: 

“An adjuster is sent by an insurance 
ccmpany in these modern times firstlv 
to verify the justice of a claim presented. 
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by a policyholder and secondly, to de- 
termine the equity of the claim under the 
contract, its various provisions being con- 
sidered. He will find a necessity for a 
reasonable ability to judge human char- 
acter. He will find that he does not do 
wisely if he believes all claims dishon- 
est and starts out to prove them so. He 
should be as anxious to remove as to 
confirm a suspicion. Vastly the greater 
portion of the human race is honest and 
does not m&ke fraudulent claims. Most 
men have. very few fire loss claims dur- 
ing the course of their business experi- 
ence or in their lives. By far the ma- 
jority of policyholders never have’a claim 
nor a fire loss. 


“I say then an adjuster needs more 
than usual control over his temper, more 
than the usual disposition to painstaking 
investigation, a strong inclination to 
faith in human nature, a determination 
to be certain that what he certifies is 
right, a reasonable acquaintance with 
many lines of business, a strong bump 
of anti-panic in his make-up and with 
all an abiding faith in the honest inten- 
tion of men. A little touch of humor 
will be found a great insurance against 
friction. Don’t imagine that I overlook 
the value of firmness; don’t imagine that 
| underrate ability to clearly indicate 
that fraud will meet its deserts, but on 
the other hand. remember that a contract 
of indemnity that doesn’t indemnify is a 
misrepresentation. Finally I say have 
tact, more tact and then some.” 


German Spy Case 


One of the most dramatic cases within 

the last ten years in which Mr. Pitcher 
and his son, Lewis B. Pitcher partici- 
pated, had to do with a German spy who 
was convicted in New York for fraud 
in connection with a fire loss, accused by 
the British government of murder, and 
vho finally escaped from New York to 
Mexico by feigning illness in a hospital 
here. This man was Frederick Freder- 
icks, known also as Captain Fritz Du- 
tesne and Captain Claude Stoughton. 
he case grew out of an alleged loss of 
23,000 on moving picture films, said ‘to 
have been stored in Brooklyn in a ware- 
house which burned on December 6. 1916. 
here was $33,000 of insurance distrib- 
ted among five insurance companies. 
iederick Fredericks was the assured. 

































W. H. Pitcher was assigned to the 
ase but was unable to find any trace 
f the 24,000 feet of films nor was the 
nderwriters Salvage Co., employed bv 
he assured’s brokers, R. A. Corroon & 
0, able to find the container which 
eld the films. Fredericks, upon being 
xamined, told a long story of South 
‘merican explorations and picture tak- 
ng, ending with the shipping of the 
ms to New York for storage. 


Investigations revealed, however, that 
he assured had been perpetrating vari- 
pts frauds in South America under the 
ame of Duquesne. On one occasion he 
hipped a package of so-called films on 
) oritish vessel in 1916 from South 
merica. The “films” exploded on board 
he Tennyson,” costing three lives. This 
ent was the basis of the British mur- 
r charges against the man. 


The fire companies decided, after 
ead of Duquesne’s career, not to pay 
e Brooklyn film loss, and while fur- 
*f investigations were being carried on 
Uquesne was arrested in New York on 
s charge of wearing the uniform of a 
pPtain in the British army without au- 
ority. The New York police prose- 
ted Fredericks on the charge of pre- 
ae a fraudulent insurance claim and 
diego convicted. The insurance claims 
€ dropped upon the repayment by 


€ msurance companies of the premi- 
Ms received, 


(outing the last couple of years the 
wd adjusting organization has been 
— in uncovering several other 
bed ed losses and through the aid of 

eric C. Pitcher, securing the arrest, 


NViction and imprisonment of dishonest 
tmants, 











FIREMEN’S GROUP CHANGES 





A. W. Ross State Agent For Pittsburgh 
Underwriters; I. H. Ramaker State 
Agent In Western Ohio 


Several changes have been made in the 
Western department of the Firemen’s of 
Newark group of companies. A. é 
Ross is now state agent for the Pitts- 
burgh Underwriters and the Capital Fire 
for Ohio, succeeding G. R. Goodsell, who 
died recently. Mr. Ross was for many 
years with the Colonial Underwriters of 
the National of Hartford. Irving H. 
Ramaker succeeds R. B. Dunham, re- 
cently resigned, as state agent for West- 
ern Ohio for the Firemen’s and Girard. 
He was formerly state agent in Ohio 
for the Security of Iowa. His head- 
quarters will be in Columbus. 

R. O. Furgason has been appointed 
state agent for Illinois and Indiana for 
the Pittsburgh Underwriters. He has 
been special agent for the Pittsburgh 
Underwriters for Illinois and Indiana for 
the last seven years. 





BROKERAGE FIRM MOVES 
H. C. Albright & Co., Inc., insurance 
bickers, have moved to the Insurance 
Centre Building, 80 John street, New 
York. 
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“Tornado Loss Only 40% of 
Total Windstorm Damage” 


When a property owner says, “I don’t 
need windstorm protection—I live out- 
side the tornado belt,” tell him to con- 
sider the significance of the above state- 


Property damage from windstorms in 
1926 has not been completely summarized 
but a general average over a period of 
years indicates that approximately 60% 
of the total resulted from windstorms 
and hurricanes of lesser violence, occurr- 
ing outside of the tornado belt—Here is 
a strong argument to put forth when 
you meet with opposition of the above 


It is the duty of agents-to push this 
coverage to the utmost in an effort to 
provide protection for their clients and, 
incidentally, to increase their own busi- 


Provide windstorm protection for your 
clients in the Harmonia Fire Insurance 
Company—a well-established, financially 
sound stock company. 

Progressive, well qualified agents, 


will do well to consider representa- 
agency 


-HARMONIA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


INSPECT NEARLY 2,000 RISKS 
Western Actuarial Bureau Representa- 
tives Find 85% Of Risks Had 
Defects; Results Of Campaign 


As shown by records of the fire pre- 
vention department of the Western, Ac- 
tuarial Bureau, there were nine town 
inspection and educational campaigns 
conducted by the various state fire pre- 
vention associations in central western 
territory in February, in which 293 field 
men participated. Of the 1,964 risks in- 
spected in the several towns visited by 
the fire preventionists, 1,662, or a little 
over 85%, were criticized, and 7,092 de- 
fects were discovered. 

In connection with the campaigns 
carried on during February, forty-eight 
public addresses, to a total of more than 
15,000 persons, were made by members 
of the different speakers’ bureaus. Of 
these talks, thirty-one were delivered be- 
fore 9,432 school children and seventeen 
before 5,835 adults. 





ELECTED DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 

Arthur E. Pattinson has been elected 
a Deputy Chairman of the Royal In- 
surance, England. He has been a mem- 
ae the board of the company, since 
1917. 
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American’s Specials 
Give Watch To Bailey 


FIELDMEN IN ANNUAL SESSION 





Banquet on Wednesday Evening Proves 
a Jolly Affair; They Have 
Their Own Club 





The annual meeting of the Eastern, 
Southern and New England fieldmen of 
the American of Newark, was held in 
Newark at the Newark Athletic club this 
week. 

The meeting opened on Monday morn- 
ing with William E. Stewart, vice-presi- 
dent of the American, presiding. After 
President C. Weston Bailey had given 
his address of welcome Mr. Stewart gave 
an inspiring talk on “What is an Under- 
writing Profit?” He was followed by 
Harold E. Taylor, general publicity di- 
rector of the company, who read a paper 
on advertising, telling the company’s 
program for the coming year. The 
morning session was brought to a close 
with an address on “Automobile Under- 
writing” by E. A. Davis, manager of the 
automobile department. The afternoon 
session was presided over by Frederick 
H. Hoadley, and talks were given by 
Carl M. Hunt, W. E. Fitzgerald; Frank 
N. Smith, Herbert G. Guempel and 
Charles M. Haid. In the evening there 
was a theatre party. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were devoted 
to general talks and papers which were 
given by the fieldmen and many inter- 
esting points and experiences were re- 
lated. Laurence E. Falls and Paul E. 
Sommers, both vice-presidents of the 
company, presided at the latter sessions. 

The session was brought to a close 
on Wednesday evening with a banquet 
at the Newark Athletic Club, which 
proved to be unique. C. Weston Bailey 
was toastmaster. 

Unique Menu Card 

The menu card was in the form of a 
“dog kennel” in the center of which ap- 
peared the picture of Frank Smith, presi- 
dent of the Kennel Club, the members 
of which are the fieldmen of the com- 
pany. The lower part of the picture rep- 
resented the body of a dog, with a fan 
in his hand, and directly above the head 
of Mr. Smith appeared the words “Hot 
Dog.” 

The members were somewhat at a loss 
to know what they were going to eat 
when they looked at the menu card 
which was printed as follows:  sorrell, 
mock-puppy soup, roughage, irish terrior 
plums, kennelbeck salmon, dog biscuits, 
broiled pekinese, whippet pills, salada 
bull, biscuit doggoni, and barking doz. 

In place of the place card at the plate 
of each guest there was a rubber frank- 
furter, with the name of the guest print- 
ed on it. Alongside of the plate was a 
small paper bag upon which was printed 
“This is for carrying home what you 
cannot eat.” 

Carl Kleve Speaks 

The speaker of the evening was Carl 
Kleve, Cincinnati agent for the company, 
who spoke on “What a Fieldman Can 
Do to Assist a Local Agent,.” His talk 
was followed by a one act burlesque, 
entitled “The Weakly Conferants,” by 
the A. Mary Cann Thespians. It was a 
take-off of the business meeting. 

The surprise of the evening was the 
presentation of a gold watch to C. Wes- 
ton Bailey from the fieldmen in honor 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his con- 
nection with the American of Newark. 
The delay in presenting the watch to 
Mr. Bailey was caused by the lateness 
of the holding of the fieldmen’s session, 
and this occasion was the first oppor- 
tunity the fieldmen had to make the 
presentation. 


R. C. WADE STATE AGENT 

Richard C. Wade has been appointed 
state agent for Tennessee by the Insur- 
ance Company of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. His headquarters’ will be in 
Nashville. For several years Mr. Wade 
traveled that state for the Philadelphia 
Fire & Marine. 
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Builder’s Risk Insurance 


VERY building under construction represents a large . 


Springtime is 
building time — 


investment to the owner, builder, or the mortgagee, 
that should be protected by insurance. 


Fire, in a short while, can destroy the material and 
labor that has cost thousands of dollars and taken months 
to assemble and complete. 


From the time the material reaches the ground until 
the construction is completed, insurance is essential as 
a protection against hazards which attend an unoccupied 
building under construction. 


Builder’s Risk Insurance is a necessity and Agents can 
best serve their clients and prospects by completely 
informing them about it. 
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Business Men To 
Fight Fire Waste 


(Continued from page 1) 


chairman of the campaign; Mr. Bush is 
national chairman, and Edward J. Meh- 
ren, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., na- 
tional vice-chairman. 

Members of the advisory committee 
are Joseph H. Alexander, president of 
the Cleveland Railway Co.; W. W. At- 
terbury, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.; S. L. Avery, president of 
the United States Gypsum Co., Chicago; 
Julius H.. Barnes, president of the 
Barnes-Ames Co.; J. B. Book, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Book Developing Corp., De- 
troit; Walter S. Bucklin, president of the 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston; Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University; Newcomb Carlton, presi- 
dent of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co.; Howard Coonley, president of the 
Walworth Co., Boston; Philip H. Gads- 
den, vice-president of the United Gag 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia; Richard 
F. Grant, president of the M. A. Hanna 
Co, Cleveland; R. C. Holmes, president 
of the Texas Co.; F. W. Lovejoy, vice- 
president of the Eastman Kodak Co.; 
Edwin G. Merrill, president of the Bank 
of New York and Trust Co.; Henry D. 
Sharpe, treasurer of Brown & Sharpe 
Co. Providence; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of the General Motors Corp.; 
5. W. Stratton, president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Ralph Van 
Vechten, president of the State Bank of 
Chicago; John R. Washburn, vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago; Bertram G. 
a president of the B. F. Goodrich 

0. 

“One of the reasons for the callous 
attitude toward fires in America,” Mr. 
Bush said, “is the fallacy entertained by 
most people in respect to insurance. It 
ils. commonly supposed that fire insurance 
companies are the losers through fires. 
The fact is that fire insurance companies 
only distribute the losses, and premium 
payers actually pay them, passing the 
less on where possible to the public. 

“Since the World War America has 
lost more lives through fires than were 
lost in the war. We have destroyed in 
Property during the same ‘period the 
equivalent of two-thirds of the national 
wealth of Belgium. The damage Ger- 
many did to Belgium during the war was 
infinitessimal in comparison to the fire 
lavages we permit in America. The an- 
nual cost of fires in this country now is 
12,000 lives and $500,000,000 in property. 
The waste is increasing instead of de- 
creasing, and unless we have sense 
Mough to put a stop to this colossal 
carelessness we are going to impoverish 
ourselves sadly.” 





ATLAS FIELD CHANGES 
Herbert Puschel has resigned as spe- 
cial agent of the Atlas Assurance and 
the Albany in New Jersey to enter an- 
other business. Franklin Thurnall, who 
has been special agent of the compa- 
ties in Eastern New York, is being 
transferred today to New Jersey to suc- 
ceed Mr. Puschel. Eastern New York 
will be handled by Special Agent W. 
Dexter Wilson, assisted by Herbert Ross, 
who has been promoted to the position 
special agent from the office of ex- 
aminer at the home office. 





J. E. CLEMENT DIES 
iE. Clement, vice-president and man- 
aing director of the Fire Insurance 
Company of Canada, of Montreal, died 
unday night. Mr. Clement was former- 
Y manager of the Mount Royal Assur- 
ance of Montreal, which he organized 
P 1903. After that company-was sold to 
‘ie Great American of New York Mr. 
¢ment joined the Fire Insurance Com- 
Peny of Canada. He was also principal 
‘gent for Canada for the Abeille of 
aris, American Equitable of New York, 


Nterican Lloyds of New York and the - 


ationale of Paris, 








COMPANIES MAY GIVE BOND 





Kentucky Court Decides On Issue; Rate 
Increase Ordered By The State 
Actuarial Bureau 

Louisville, Ky., March 29——The Fed- 
eral Court yesterday in a joint session 
with Judges Charles Dawson, A. M. J. 
Cochran and Charles H. Moorman con- 
sidering briefs filed by the state and the 
insurance companies, decided that pend- 
ing outcome of the 12144% rate increase 
in Kentucky, companies operating in the 


state may give bond to protect policy-’ 


holders, for return of the additional pre- 
mium in the event that the United States 
Supreme Court decides against the com- 
panies in the Missouri rate case. 

Under the ruling the court has the 
right to increase the amount of bond in 
every quarter if necessary. Representa- 
tives of the state insurance department 
argued for impounding of the increase, 
while the companies preferred being 
bonded. In the event the companies ul- 
timately lose the increase, the court held 
that the excess charges shall be paid 
into the court which in turn will make 
refunds to policyholders. 

Letters have been mailed by the Ken- 
tucky Actuarial Bureau to all agents or- 
dering them to put the rate increase into 
effect. 





GENERAL EXCHANGE FIGURES 





Insurance Subsidiary Of General Motors 
Shows Underwriting Loss Of $350,000, 
Offset By Investments 


While not exhibiting the disastrous 
losses marking the history of the Chrys- 
ler-Palmetto wholesale insurance con- 
tract, the General Motors Corporation’s 
company, the General Exchange, did not 
make a showing in 1926 which would 
tempt other motor organizations to “go 
and do likewise,’ according to figures 
disclosed in the annual report on file 
with the Michigan department. An un- 
derwriting loss for the year of $354,842 
is shown in the report but investment 
profits barely: put the company on the 
black side of the ledger for the year’s 
business, as the latter amounted to $390,- 
156. Loss ratio of 79.81% is shown, with 
losses incurred amounting to $2,925,674. 
Expenses totaled $870,609 despite . the 
minimum acquisition costs. The situa- 
tion in Michigan was better than the av- 
erage, the report indicates, despite the 
widely heralded theft record in Detroit. 
Loss ratio for that state was only 69% 
with premiums amounting to $475,235 and 
losses paid to $327,189. 





PEARL OF LONDON ENTERS 


The Pearl Insurance Company of Lon-_ 


den is entering the United States for fire 
reinsurance and the management will be 
administered from Hartford by Henry 
W. Gray, manager of the London & Lan- 
cashire. The Pearl will deposit $200,000 
at Albany and $500,000 with the United 
States trustees. At the end of 1926 the 
Pearl had assets in Great Britain of 
$220,000,000. The company writes life 
insurance and all other lines except ma- 
rine. The annual income is about $60,- 
000,000, nearly half being from the indus- 
trial life department. 





FIRE, MARINE BROKERS MEET 

The annual meeting of the Fire, Ma- 
rine & Liability Brokers’ Association of 
the City of New York, Inc., will be held 
next Wednesday, April 6, at 80 Maiden 
Lane. The nominating committee, of 
which Clarence E. Cooper is chairman, 
has named the following to serve as di- 
rectors until the annual meeting for 
1930: Raymond P. Dorland, of Davis, 
Dorland & Co.; Floyd R. DuBois, of 
Frank & DuBois; W. Douglas Owens, 
of Owens & Phillips, Inc.; Charles S. 
Rosensweig, of Stephens & Co., and Ly- 
man E. Thayer, of Brown, Crosby & Co. 


ORGANIZING THE HOMELAND 

It was learned this week that a new 
insurance company, the Homeland Fire 
Insurance Co. is being organized under 
the laws of New York, 





CHINA WAR RATES DECLINE 





Drop Following Capture of Shanghai and 
Nanking; Now %% Within 
Foreign Area 
According to the latest cable reports 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce, war risk insurance rates in the 
belligerent areas in China declined slight- 
ly atter the capture of Shanghai and 

Nanking by the Nationalist forces. 

A cable received on March 26 from 
Commercial Attache Julean Arnold, dis- 
patched from Shanghai on March ,25, 
reads in part as follows: 

“The general strike which followed the 
occupation of Shanghai by Nationalist 
forces, engineered by the radicals as a 
demonstration of welcome, only partially 
succeeded in disrupting business. Shops 
which were closed down because of an- 
ticipated disturbances are gradually re- 
opening. The situation, however, con- 
tinues tense. Numbers of laborers, in- 
cluding the Chinese staff of the cus- 
toms service and postal employes, re- 
main on strike. Representatives of the 
leading Chinese trades are meeting daily 
in an effort to combat the communists 
policies of radical agitators, as Chinese 
business men are opposed to a repetition 
in. Shanghai of the conditions which 
Hankow and Changsha have experienced 
during the past two months. 

“On March 25, full war risk insurance 
rates were quoted at %% inside the for- 
eign defense area, and 2% outside that 
area. Industrials inside the defense area 
are quoted at 2% per month.” 





HELLER AGAIN PRESIDENT 





W. R. Pruden Resigns From Newark 
Association to Permit Former Head 
To Continue Important Work 
The Newark Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers held a special meeting last week for 
the purpose of re-electing Frank B. Hel- 
ler as president of the organization. 
Walter R. Pruden was elected president 
at the regular meeting of the organiza- 
tion which was held two weeks ago, but 
resigned last week so as to permit Mr. 
Heller, who was president last year, to 
be re-elected and enable him to continue 
his important negotiations with the 

Eastern Underwriters’ Association. 





TALK BY A, C. WALLACE 

A. C. Wallace, president of the Orange 
County Association of Local Agents, 
spoke on Tuesday before the regional 
meeting in New York of the New York 
State Association, on what the local 
board in his county is accomplishing in 
the way of improving insurance and 
eliminating major and minor faults. For 
one thing the agents are co-operating in 
exchanging information about assureds 
for the purpose of preventing “dead 
beats” from shopping around from one 
agency to another for free insurance. Mr. 
Wallace said also there was considerable 
complaint about the reluctance of stock 
fire companies to insure farm property, 
especially that which is mortgaged. Al- 
though the loss ratio on this class of 
risks is high, the farmer must have in- 
surance and Mr.. Wallace expressed the 
hope that the companies would accept 
these risks under proper conditions and 
not drive the farmers to insure in the 
State Fund. 





MALLISON SUCCEEDS BOND 

Owing to a vacancy created by the res- 
ignation of John B. Bond as state au- 
ditor of West Virginia, Howard M. Gore, 
governor of West Virginia, has appointed 
Sam T. Mallison as state auditor to fill 
said vacancy for the unexpired term of 
Mr. Bond and until his successor is elect- 
ed and qualified. By virtue of this ap- 
pointment Mr. Mallison is ex-officio In- 
surance Commissioner of the’ state. 





BAIRD WITH PALMER & BALL 

Frank Baird, for the last three years 
with the National Liberty, resigns today 
to become manager of the placing de- 
partment of the insurance brokerage of- 
fice of Palmer & Ball. 
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FLORIDA AGENTS ELECT 





O. E. Hainlin Is President; Miss San- 
ford, Secretary, First Woman Officer 
In History Of The Association 
At the meeting of the Florida Local 
Underwriters’ Association last week in 
‘tampa the new officers included for the 
first time in the history of the associa- 
tion a woman, Miss Mollie Sanford, of 
Miami, who has long been an active and 
valuable worker for the agency cause. 
The list, as presented by Chairman 
Charles Roberts of the nominating com- 
mittee, and elected without opposition is: 
President, Orlo E. Hainlin, Miami; 
vice-presidents, O. Earl Freeman, Day- 
tona, and R. M. Prince, Tampa; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Sanford; board of 
directors, the president; W. H. Harris, 
Fort Pierce; E. Finley Cannon, Gaines- 
vilie; Clifford A. Payne, Jacksonville; 
S. A. Leonard, Pensacola; O. P. Stall- 
ings, Tampa; Hervey W. Laird, Lake- * 
land. 





STORK VISITS A. N. WILLSON 

Albert’ N. Willson, editor of the 
“American Agency Bulletin” of the Na- 
tional Assocfation of Insurance Agents, 
is being congratulated upon the arrival 
of a baby son on Tuesday night of this 
week. Mr. and Mrs. Willson, who re- 
side in Elmora, N. J., have two other 
children. 





William J. Ward, secretary of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion, will address the May meeting of 
the Examining Underwriters’ Association 
on the subject of “Problems of the 
Stamping Office.” Officers of the asso- 
ciation will also be elected at this meet- 
ing. 
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R. H. Goodwin Comments 
On Garage Fire Risks 


PROBLEM OF NATIONAL SCOPE 








Fireman’s Fund Manager Tells of Work 
Being Done to Reduce Hazards 
of New Auto Garages 





R. H. Goodwin, assistant manager of 
the Eastern department at Boston of 
the Fireman’s Fund of San Francisco, 
and a close student and capable under-’ 
writer of automobile insurance, has 
written an article on the garage prob- 
lem for the March issue of the “Fire- 
men’s Fund Record,” based on informa- 
tion he collected while acting as a mem- 
ber of a committee of the National Fire 
Protective Association to make a na- 
tional survey of garages. The rapid and 
extended construction of garages has 
created a big fire hazard problem which 
insurance men are trying to meet and 
offset. . 

Although in many instances new ga- 
rages are constructed in accordance with 
the latest fire prevention plans and are 
excellent risks from the insurance 
standpoint, hundreds of them are being 
opened in old buildings remodeled to suit 
the garage business. These structures in 
the majority of cases are neither fire 
resistive in the ordinary sense of the 
word and certainly not capable of coun- 
teracting the inherent hazards of the 
garage business. 


Progress Being Made by Insurance 


Speaking of the progress insurance has 
made along prevention lines and some 
of the factors of immediate interest to 
local automobile insurance agents, Mr. 
Goodwin said: 

“It is manifestly too much to expect 
of the insurance interests that they un- 
dertake single-handed the task of cor- 
recting these conditions, although it is 
demonstrable that whatever success has 
been attained thus far along prevention 
lines is almost entirely due to the ini- 
tiative of organizations like the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, and 
their affiliated sectional and local organi- 
zations. Progress has been made as the 
result of their combined efforts, but, in 
comparison with what still remains to be 
done, the surface has merely been 
scratched. It is, therefore, not only a 
public duty but a definite personal obli- 
gation to the giant business of insur- 
ance for every man and woman engaged 
in it to leave no stone unturned to minir 
mize the tremendous fire loss which is 
constantly in evidence. 

“Let us all interest ourselves in the 
work by keeping in close contact with 
what goes on in our own residence and 
business circles. Let our membership 
in civic organizations, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, make 
itself felt. Let us see to it that our 
City Councils, Boards of Selectmen, 
State Fire Marshals, and other public 
servants, are advised of dangerous and 
unsatisfactory conditions which come to 
our notice and which are a menace to 
life and property. There can be no 
doubt that great good can be accom- 
plished by concrete effort along these 
lines in every community. If the citi- 
zen who depends upon insurance for his 
livelihood does not take an active inter- 
est in this kind of work, what can be 
expected from his neighbor? 

“There has just been organized by the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
with whose activities and aims all are 


familiar, a special committee to be known 
as the Committee on Garages. The work 
of this committee will be national in 
scope. During the year, it will commence 
the preparation of regulations on gar- 
ages, covering construction, fire protec- 
tion, heating, ventilation, and other fea- 
tures bearing on the fire hazard of this 
class of property. It will be necessary 
for this committee to study the entire 
question, not only the regulation of ex- 
isting facilities but the future develop- 
ment as well. Some of the types of 
structure which must have special atten- 
tion are the sub-basement, roof, open 
storage or parking, and the office build- 
ing, hotel, and apartment house garages. 
The subject of dealer storage (whole- 
sale and retail) and the ever-present 
problem of private garage regulation 
must also be exhaustively treated. 


Of Immediate Interest To The Local 


Agent 


“One particular phase of the situation 
is of real importance to automobile un- 
derwriters and the agent controlling, or 
seeking to control, automobile business, 
and this involves no waiting or delay. 
The relation of the rate charged for auto- 
mobile policies to the contents fire rate 
of the building or location where cars 
are stored is all too frequently over- 
looked; and as the basic rate in auto- 
mobile practice for all dealers’ risks and 
for all policies covering commercial car 
fleets is the contents fire rate of the stor- 
age place, it is self-evident that one of 
the most immediately effective ways by 
which a reduction in rate under such a 
policy can be secured is to improve the 
physical risk at the place of storage. I 
believe there is an almost unlimited field 
for activity and accomplishment in this 
direction. 


“For example: we were recently of- 
fered a large line of automobile insur- 
ance on busses, the property of a trac- 
tion company, representing a very desir- 
able risk from the motor vehicle stand- 
point, there being no moral hazard what- 
ever. It was found, upon investigation, 
that the storage location was a frame 
building of large area with a contents 
rate of 3.25%, the automobile fleet rate 
being corresponding high. Through our 
improved risk department, we pointed 
out to our assured that installing sprink- 
lers and making one or two minor 
changes in the premises would not only 
justify the expenditure from an economic 
standpoint in connection with bus opera- 
tions, but would also reduce the fire rate 
to approximately 75c, making a saving of 
almost 25% on his insurance premiums, 
an investment which will pay for itself 
in four years. In this case, our special 
service undertaking not only will save 
the assured money but will so greatly 
improve the risk as to convert it from 
one almost uninsurable to one of desir- 
able character. 

“T am sure there are many similar gar- 
age and dealer risks in all parts of the 
country which will yield to like treatment 
if agents and company men will exert 
sufficient effort along proper lines. I 
also believe this brand of helpful serv- 
ice to be one of the most constructive 
and helpful works our field men can 
achieve in the interests of agents, as- 
sureds, and the general public. It is one 
very definite way in which the automo- 
bile and fire department special agents 
and office men can effectively cooperate 
to reduce wastage, patticularly on that 
frequently reported class of casualty 
which involves not only the total de- 
struction of hundreds of cars by fire but 
the loss of human life, as well.” 
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Few Fires in Moving 
Picture Studio Plants 


NO LOSS OF LIFE RECORDED 





Buildings Are Now Fireproof Construc- 
tion; Blazes Confined to Places of 
Origin, Says Hickman Price 





One of the first things that Will H. 
Hays did when he became president of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America was to study the 
loss and waste that was taking place in 
the motion picture industry due to ineffi- 
ciency, carelessness and negligence: 

Hickman Price, of his staff, was ap- 
pointed to study the fire situation, and 
within a period of five years has changed 
the psychology and morale of the entire 
motion picture field. Before the Nation- 
al Fire Waste Council, at Washington, 
D. C., he gave a most interesting talk 
on March 17. 

In part he said: “Early experience in 
the motion picture business showed that 
there was a lack of appreciation of the 
importance of proper construction. It 
might have been said at that time that 
there was not a proper understanding of 
what since has become recognized, that 
false economy is overdone too often in 
putting up buildings. Very little atten- 
tion can and should be paid to the ques- 
tion of economy in the construction of 
buildings where the product which is be- 
ing handled is an inflammable one. Cer- 
tainly no one wants to experiment with 
human life. It is a dangerous experi- 
ment. 

“That this building program has been 
successfully carried out is indicated in 
the fact that during the last five years 
none of the approximately 15,000 people 
who suffer loss of life from fire, none 
of the approximately 15,000 people who 
are injured through fire were connected 
with the: motion picture business under 
the supervision of the Hays organiza- 
tion.” 

He continued by saying that during 
the last four years the money spent in 
building these structures amounts to $13,- 
914,000 or approximately $14,000,000. This 
is clear evidence that the picture busi- 
ness does not figure in terms of economy 
when it recognizes the primary cause of 
a fire. 

Small Fire Loss 


“During he last five years,” Mr. Price 
said, “approximately 187,500,000,000 feet 
of this film have been transported from 
the approximately 800 points of distri- 
bution to the approximately 20,000 thea- 
ters. Only three fires occasioned by mo- 
tion picture film have occurred in this 
five year period. The property loss in 
two of these was $50 each; in the third 
it was $300. In other words, although 
motion picture film is shipped on nearly 
every train, the property loss through 
fire in its transportation amounted to 
only $400 during the five years.” 




















N ations Board Ads 
Meet Agents’ Favor 


USED IN 75 CITIES ALREADY 





Layouts Are Sent to Individual Agents 
and Local Organizations; Copy 
Largely Educational 





Largely as an experiment, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, last De- 
cember, inaugurated a series of adver- 
tisements for the use of local agents, in 
groups or singly, as it was believed that 
many local agents would welcome mate- 
rial prepared with a definite aim in mind, 
and be willing to meet the expense of 
publishing it in the newspapers of their 
cities and towns. The first of the series 
met with immediate success and the two 
succeeding layouts, released in January 
and February, respectively, also brought 
forth numerous requests for “mats” of 
the advertisements, which are furnished 
gratis. 

Individual agents and local organiza- 
tions in more than seventy-five cities, in- 
cluding a number of important ones, are 
now using the advertisements regularly 
and plan to continue their campaigns in- 
definitely. Several newspapers have rec- 
ognized the opportunity for business pre- 
sented by the layouts and have sold the 
idea to local agents of their communities. 
_ It has been found that in some places 
it is difficult to get agency groups to- 
gether for a joint campaign, and in or- 
der to widen the market and lower the 
expense of single advertisements, the size 
of the layout has been reduced from 
three to two columns by eight inches 
deep. Possibly single column copy will 
eventually be supplied. 

From specimen advertisements it is 
noted that the copy is written along gen- 
eral educational lines for the purpose of 
acquainting the public with facts about 
fire insurance which they should know, 
but that it also carries a direct selling 
message tied-up to the agency or agem- 
cies over whose names the material 1s 
published. 





TO REMAIN IN ADVERTISING 

Thomas Mcllvaine, Jr., who is resign- 
ing on April 1 from the committee on 
public relation of the National Board ot 
Fire Underwriters, will carry on general 
publicity and advertising work in con- 
nection with Alden D. Groff at 68 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. Mr. Meilvaine 
has been in charge for nearly five years 
of the National Board’s publicity and 
educational activities. 





NEW CAMDEN ASSOCIATION 

The Camden County Underwriters’ As 
sociation, Inc. has been formed by 
agents in Camden, N. J. The object of 
the association is to co-operate with the 
new Eastern Underwriters’ Associatiol. 
About thirty-five insurance agencics ate 
in the new organization, the president 0 
which is Frederick L. Holman aid the 
secretary Harry Berger. 
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Gresham Ennis Is ; 
New Club President 


IT WILL BE CALLED BLOCK HALL 





To Be at 21 South William Street; 
Representatives of Many Offices 
Have Joined 





A number of prominent fire, marine 
and casualty insurance men are to be 
members of the new club in the marine 
district, Block Hall, which will be lo-. 
cated at 21-23 South William Street, New 
York. It will be an attractive four story 
building, patterned on the style of an 
old English clubhouse. 

Gresham Ennis, of William H. McGee 
& Co. is president, and Frank G. Ma- 
comber, well known insurance broker, is 
treasurer, 

Among those who have joined are rep- 
resentatives of Johnson & Higgins, In- 
surance Company of North America, R. 
C. Rathbone & Sons, Bertschmann & 
Maloy, Toplis & Harding, Inc., Bingham, 
Englar & Jones, Appleton & Cox, Wm. 
H. McGee & Co., Macomber Co., Atlan- 
tic Mutual, Sun Indemnity, Fidelity & 
Deposit, Talbot, Bird & Co., Guardian 
Fire, Mather & Co. and Rossia. 

How Club Got Its Name 


_In commenting on why the new club 
is to be called “Block Hall,” the pros- 
pectus says: 

“To conserve the traditions of old 
Manhattan, the name Block Hall was 
chosen in honor of that intrepid navi- 
gator, explorer, trader, shipbuilder and 
discoverer, Adriaen Block, who sailed to 
America in 1614 in the ship ‘Tiger,’ 
which shortly after his arrival was acci- 
dentally destroyed by fire. Block then 
built the first ship to be constructed in 
the State of New York, which he named 
‘The Onrust’? (in English ‘The Unrest’). 

“It was in this ship that Block, the 
first man to pass through the tide rips 
of Manhattan and Long Island which he 
talled ‘Hell Gate,’ discovered the Con- 
necticut River, Narragansett Bay and 
Long Island. 

“Block was one of the earliest and most 
Successful traders in this country, and 
erected the first house on Manhattan 
Island, at 41 Broadway.” 





AUTO SERVICE DECISION 


The Supreme Court, sitting at Pitts- 
burgh, has reversed the ruling of the 
Common Pleas Court of Dauphin Coun- 
'y, which dissolved a preliminary injunc- 
lion obtained by the National Automo- 
ile Service Corporation of Pennsylvania 
‘o restrain the Insurance Commissioner, 
inar Barfod, from making an examina- 
tion of its affairs under the Act of As- 
sembly of May 21, 1921, which was at- 
tacked by counsel for the National Au- 
tomobile Service Corporation as uncon- 
‘titutional. The Dauphin County bench 
eld the act to be constitutional in dis- 
solving ihe injunction. 
he Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 
oe the lower court construes the 
; ct of 1921, under which the Barfod pub- 
tity pyrotechnics were sprayed, as con- 
“ring no constitutional authority on the 
ape Commissioner to supervise an 
oe service corporation, and_ is 
of Tefore constitutionally void. The bill 
t the appellant was reinstated and a 


permanent injunction ordered by the Su- 
Preme Court, 





AGENTS’ LICENSING BILL 


aut is a bill now pending before the 
ae Carolina legislature providing for 
ware board of insurance examiners to 
be sate yt atifications of fire, casualty 

ety. agents before agency licenses 
are granted. _— 


An Inside View of : 
Insurance In India 


FOREIGN co. OPPORTUNITY 





Large Business Possible Despite Efforts 
To Confine Indian Business to 
Native Companies 





By a Representative of F. E. Hardcastle 
& Co. 

Bombay, India, March 10.—From time 
immemorial insurances have been effect- 
ed especially on this side of India on 
goods and crafts sailing to East Africa, 
Red Sea, Persian Gulf and to other ports 
in India. 

This has always been considered as a 
very lucrative business and was worked 
by Hindu firms from father to son. As 
business connections developed and 
Western ideas prevailed the insurers be- 
came dissatisfied at the way in which 
their claims were being met (only 30 to 
40% of the loss being paid and that only 
after a very long period of waiting and 
on payment of full premium) and there 
was a growing field to start agencies of 
Europen companies in India. 

A large business is done in marine in- 
surance on Indian exports to Europe, 
Japan, East Africa, Persian Gulf, Red 
Sea ports as well as inter-colonial, to 
Calcutta, etc, on a W. A. and F. P. A. 
basis. : 

Regarding f.p.a. this is chiefly preva- 
lent on inter-colonial business and to 
most ports excepting to Europe. 

There are a number of U. S. A. com- 
panies established in India with their 
own associations at Calcutta, and we be- 
lieve all these companies are doing a 
very flourishing business in marine risks. 
(This is the American Foreign Insurance 
Association.) 


“India for India” Propaganda 


There are also a number of purely In- 
dian fire and marine insurance compa- 
nies established, the survival of a large 
number of companies that were formed 
during the boom years, and very natu- 
rally some propaganda is now in prog- 
ress from a “national Indian standpoint” 


in order to induce Indian shippers to~ 


cenfine all their business to purely In- 
dian companies. 

There is, however, with some Indian 
merchants a bias or prejudice against 
purely Indian concerns, and in conse- 
quence they are perhaps not getting all 
the business they would like to have. 


This is, of course, from their stand- - 


point somewhat unfortunate, but there 


ree cau 


are various reasons for this, which can- 
not very well be explained in a paper of 
this description. 

Regarding the outlook on insurance 
matters in India, we consider them to 
be very good, as there is no doubt a 
growing demand for marine, fire and life 
insurance amongst the educated and well 
situated Indian population and a com- 
pany that is liberal in its dealings inva- 
riably reaps the benefits of its foresight. 

Naturally, there is considerable com- 
petition amongst all insurance compa- 
nies established in India and who work 
through Indian brokers, and it is natural 
for the latter to try and work one com- 
pany against the other in order to obtain 
the best possible rates. 

It, of course, takes some discernment 
and experience to shift all this and ar- 
rive at a proper valuation of business 
that is being offered, but, on the whole 
results are not too bad. 

A great asset to any firm dealing with 
Indian merchants, and who after all form 
the bulk of insurers, is politeness and 
patience, coupled with the experience 
which only many years of residence in 
India can produce. 


Tariff Associations 


There are, of course, in every large 
seaport town in India special insurance 
associations for fire, marine, motor and 
accident insurance companies. 

These insurance associations regulate 
and supervise tariffs, bring to light and 
report any irregularities or digressions 
from the tariff and generally exercise 
wholesome restraint on the activities of 
insurance agents. 

Human nature being what it is, and 
the Orient being especially affected with 
the wisdom and wiles of many centuries 
of civilization, it is but natural that one 
comes across an experience from time to 
time of plain and apparently innocent at- 
tempts at making others pay for what in 
reality they are not liable. This of 
course is not singular to India only, but 
one does at times receive some startling 
claims which amuse, but do not convince. 

With these few and incomplete notes 
on Indian insurance affairs we would like 
to include the statement that after our 
32 years of business experience in India 
we have not tired nor has our sympathy 
with India or the people of that wonder- 
ful and ancient civilization, waned or de- 
creased. 


ee 
LLOYDS MAN LEFT $3,215,000 


Percy Janson, lately Deputy Chairman 
of Lloyds, and formerly Chairman Lloyds 
Underwriters Association, who died in 
February last, left £643,000. He be- 
queathed £500 each to Arthur Dearsley 


-and E. A? Mullis, his managing assist- 


ants at Lloyds; £250 to his parlor maid, 
Jane Evans, as an acknowledgement of 
her services to his late aunts and him- 
self; £50 to each other servant of ten 
year’s’ service, and a life annuity of £52 
to his coachman, George Longhurst, as 
an acknowledgement of his long and 
faithful service. The death duties on the 
property will amount to over £185,000. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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COTTON COVERS HARD HIT 





Premium Income Reduced Uver 50% By 
Drop In Prices While Underwriting 
Expenses Keep Up 

Cotton insurance is suffering today 
from the great depression in the price of 
the raw material. Instead of being 
merely a temporary drop in the price of 
one of America’s greatest staple prod- 
ucts, the reaction from the former profit- 
able levels has continued over a period 
of many months and bids fair to con- 
tinue at least until the size of the 1927 
cetton crop is estimated accurately. 

The insuring of cotton begins when the 
cotton is brought from the fields into 
warehouses in the South for shipment to 
ultimate purchasers and continues all 
during the various stages of transporta- 
tion until the cotton is delivered to the 
manufacturers, whether in the large New 
England mill towns, in the manufactur- 
ing centers of England, or in any other 
part of the world. Hazards covered by 
the insurance include those of fire, ma- 
rine and transportation. 

While the drop in the price of cotton 
to the present level of about 14 cents 
a pound has stimulated buying in man- 
ufacturing centers it has brought about a 
great reduction in the volume of cotton 
insurance premiums. After the war the 
price of raw cotton rose to over 40 cents 
a pound and while this was abnormally 
high, the average price for several years 
afterwards was over 30 cents, compared 
with 13 to 14 cents now. 

This naturally has brought a reduction 
in the volume of premium income of 
nearly 66% from the highest post war 
prices and of about 50% from what was 
considered the average price. The cot- 
ton underwriters have, naturally, had 
their losses cut fairly proportionately, but 
their expenses have not only not been 
reduced but have in many instances gone 
up, because the volume of cotton moved 
and insured is greater than before. 





NEW ADVERTISING BOOK 





Written by John W. Longnecker and 
Albert W. Spaulding of the Hart- 
ford; Important for Agents 


John W. Longnecker, advertising man- 
ager, and A. W. Spaulding, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Hartford Fire, 
have written the only book to date on 
insurance agency advertising. It bears 
the title, “Advertising Property Insur- 
ance.” 

The book tells the local agent how to 
do his advertising effectively, profitably 
and economically. 

If there are any two men in the busi- 
ness who are qualified to write a book 
on this subject they are certainly Messrs. 
Longnecker and Spaulding as they have 
had years of experience in helping agents 
solve successfully and resultfully their 
advertising and sales promotion prob- 
lems. The fundamental advertising prin- 
ciples are stated clearly in the book. 
Over 150 actual reproductions of adver- 
tisements or through photographs of 
booths, window displays, office layouts, 
etc., enliven its pages. 

It is published by the Rough Notes 
Company of Indianapolis. 





H. A. SMITH ON NATIONAL BOARD 

H. A. Smith, president of the National 
Fire of Hartford, and chairman of the 
advisory insurance committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has written a comprehensive 
story of the public service work of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for 
the latest issue of the “Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science.” The article is entitled 
“The Fire Prevention Work. of Stock 
Fire Insurance Companies,” and deals 
with the achievements of the various di- 
visions of the National Board in reduc- 
ing fire hazards in all parts of the 
country. 





WITH WESTERN FIRE 
Will J. Beggs, of Cleveland, has been 
made vice-president and underwriter for 
the Western Fire of Fort Scott, Kansas. 
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One Year Sees 29 

More Companies In N. J. 
THE TRAVELERS LEADS AGAIN 
Business Of Older Companies Gains In 


Spite Of Increased Competition; 17 
Writing Non-Can. 





Casualty and surety chief executives 


of keen 
volume 


who are lovers competition for 


certainly given 


New 


The final figures, received this 


premium were 


their measure’s worth in Jersey 


last year. 


week from the New Jersey Department 
of Insurance and Banking and given on 
other pages of this issue, reveal that 127 


these 
lines as compared with 98 companies in 
1925. And the interesting feature of the 
year’s results is that in only a few cases 
did the premium volume of the older 
companies drop below their 1925 mark 
in spite of the increased competition. All 
of which proves the contentions made by 

‘asualty executives the first of this year 
th: at the advent of new companies into a 
field will not substantially affect the pre- 
mium volume of older companies since 
there are still a large number of risks 
in need of protection. 


companies were entered to write 


First honors for the largest volume in 
the state goes to the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. whose total was $2,964,121 pre- 
miums and $1,437,994 losses paid. Sec- 
ond in rank was the New Jersey Manu- 
facturers Casualty of Trenton with a 
premium total of $2,261,413 and_ losses 


paid of $1,061,847. Both companies held 
the same rank in 1925 and in each case 
the largest line was workmen’s compen- 
sation. 

There was almost a tie for third place 


between the Commercial Casualty and 
the Globe Indemnity but the latter com- 
pany won out by 4 small margin. Here 
is the way they stood: 
Globe Indemnity $1,995,393.93 
Commercial Casualty $1,936,822.78 
Among the larger carriers two stand 


out because of their substantial premium 
increases over 1925. The Metropolitan 
Casualty rolled up a volume of $605,501 
as compared with $353,106 the previous 
vear. The Fidelity & Deposit had $431,- 
858 in premiums in 1926 as contrasted 
with $315,323 in 1925. 
How The New Companies Made Out 
The ten companies which ‘went over 
the million dollar mark were: the Aetna 
Life, Commercial Casualty, Fidelity & 
Casualtv, Globe Indemnity, Hartford Ac- 
cident, Maryland Casualty, New Jersey 
Manufacturers Casualty, Ocean Acci- 
dent, Travelers, and United States 
F. & G. 
Nine new companies did business in 
New Jersey last year and among them 
the Bankers Indemnity led with premi- 
ums of $158,975. The Libertv Surety 
Bond of Trenton came next with $138,- 
145 and the Reliance Casualty was third 
with $106,329. Further along the line was 


the National Union Indemnity with $24.- 
189: the Great American Indemnity with 
$21,887; the Central Surety & Insurance 
Corp., $19,657; Constitution Indemnity, 
$5,189. and the Century Indemnity, 
$293.75. 


Non-cancellable accident insurance has 
been rapped a lot in the past few months 


N. Y. Agents Hear Beha 
On “Not Taken” Plan 


PROMISES CONFERENCE LATER 
But He Can Do Nothing Until Supreme 
Court Of N. Y. Has Granted Or 
Refused The Injunction 
Insurance Superintendent James A. 
Beha of New York appeared on 
day at the Hotel Astor before the mem- 
bers of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents who are incensed at the 
Central Bureau plan of the casualty com- 
panies and told them something about 
the ideas behind this plan. Until it is 
decided by the Supreme Court of New 
York whether the injunction sought to 
restrain the Central Bureau from oper- 
ating is denied or granted the New York 
Insurance Department can do nothing 
but afterwards Mr. Beha says he will 
have a friendly conference between the 
ccmpanies, agents and brokers to decide 
on some amicable means of procedure to 
eliminate an economic waste which un- 
deniably exists in New York City and 

several smaller cities, 

The local agents are objecting to the 
Central Bureau plan, which makes 
agents, brokers or assureds responsible 
for the payments of earned premiums on 
not taken or cancelled policies, for the 
reason, Superintendent Beha said, that 
it creates sales resistance. This opposi- 
tion is natural and it arises before that 
plan or any similar one has been tried 
and absorbed in the routine of the busi- 
ness. Those who framed the Central 
Bureau did so with good intentions, ac- 
cording to Mr. Beha, and he ventured 
the guess that under the plan those as- 
sureds who signed the slips making them 
responsible for earned premiums would 
not be so likely to switch to other agents 
as they are today. 

Every program of reform has its faults 
the superintendent said which can be 
eliminated only after the plan has been 
tried for awhile and developed experi- 
ence on which to work. The various re- 
forms suggested in the casualty business 
at present and in the past have been: put 
forward for the good of the business on 
the whole, and have involved sacrifices 
on the part of companies and individ- 
vals alike. The companies he said have 
shown a spirit of cooperation which has 
been evidenced likewise in the agency 
ranks. 

Superintendent Beha stated that he 
had been invited to address the annual 
meeting of the New York Agents’ Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse in May and had ac- 
cepted with much pleasure. 


Tues- 








but yet seventeen companies wrote it in 
New Jersey last year, the largest being 
the Massachusetts Protective Association 
with $158,716 in premiums and $74,059 in 
losses paid; the next two in this line 
were the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
cicty and the Continental Casualty. 

One conclusion to be reached from a 
perusal of the figures is that the com- 
panies didn’t as a whole break their 
necks to campaign for workmen’s com- 
pensation business. In many cases de- 
creases rather than increases were noted. 
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Bad Experience Forces 
P. L. Rate Increases 


BECAME EFFECTIVE THIS WEEK 


National Bureau Also Adopts Experience 
Rating Plan For N. Y. Apartments, 
Tenements and Boarding Houses 


While the action was regretted, the 
companies subscribing to the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers found it necessary to increase the 
rates on public liability this week for 
apartments, 
rooming 


tenements, boarding 
private residences and 
two-family dwellings in the greater New 
York district. The experience of all 
companies in this class of business dur- 
ing three or four years has been almost 
disastrous, particularly as concerns 
apartment and tenement houses. 

In an effort, however, to give the low- 
est possible rate to those risks suffering 
the smallest loss, a plan of experience 
rating has been adopted which became 
effective concurrently with the revised 
rates. It will apply solely to apart- 
ments, tenements, boarding or rooming 
houses where the exposure on the en- 
tire risk is a substantial amount. And 
by its application the companies feel a 
means will be provided whereby recog- 
nition will be given in the rates, of fa- 
vorable or unfavorable experience which 
may have been developed in the past on 
the individual risk. The basic manual 
rates for risks which qualify under the 
plan_ will be modified downward or up- 
ward in accordance with the indications 
of the risk experience. 

Furthermore, the executive committee 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters recently had before 
it a number of claim managers of the 
various companies who are at present 
working out a plan for the coordinating 
of all claim work to a degree that will 
be of substantial benefit in the reduction 
of losses in public liability. It is also 
aimed to bring to light fraudulent claims 
with the resultant effect of decreasing 
loss costs. . 

In the bureau’s announcement it was 
stated that the rate charges are not 
uniform from territory to territory nor 
from classification to classification be- 
cause, as might be expected, the condi- 
tions in the several classifications in the 


or 
houses, 


7 


different sections of the city vary ma- 
terially and are reflected in the experi- 
ence upon the basis of which the rates 
for individual classifications and _terri- 
tories: have been established. While the 
rate level for the city as a whole has 
been increased, it says, the rates in some 
of the better sections have been de- 
creased, 

Changes In Underwriting Rules 

Among the more important changes 
made in the underwriting rules, it is 
newly provided that buildings designed 
for or occupied for store purposes and 
in addition, by one or two families for 


residence purposes, shall hereafter be 
classified and rated as apartment 
houses. Such buildings have been clas- 


sified and rated specifically in the past 
as one or two family dwellings and 
stores. Two-family dwellings occupied 
for residence purposes and also for pro- 
fessional and business purposes will, 
hereafter be classified and rated as 
apartment houses. They were formerly 
rated specifically at the charge for two- 
family dwellings plus a charge for the 
professional or business occupancy. 

The minimum annual premium for 
apartments, tenements, boarding or 
rooming houses for all boroughs im 
Greater New York remains at $15.00 per 
building. This minimum premium is not 
subject to reduction by reason of the 
rules covering concurrent policies of 
landlords’ protective liability. 


AUTO FINANCE RESOLUTION 

The following resolution, affecting the 
purchase of automobiles on the instal- 
ment plan, was adopted by the members 
of the Auto Financing Credit Men's As- 
scciation, November 25. The re so 
was introduced following an address by 
Walter A. Hall, 36 West 44th street, one 
of the three members of the legal board 
of the association, at the Advertising 
Club of New York. : 

“It is hereby recommended that no I 
stalment paper be purchased coverims 
automobiles unless 33 1/3% has been pail 
down on new automobiles and 40% om 
second hand automobiles, and in either 
case the maturities shall not exceed 
twelve (12) months.” 








PLANS CAPITAL INCREASE 
The Bankers Indemnity plans ar BY 
crease in its capital from $500,000 ; 
$1,000,000, which, when acted: upon 
the stockholders, will provide for the’ 
suance of 50,000 new shares of stock this 
year and 50,000 shares next year. 
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Nat’] Auto Service 
Corporation Fined 


STATE OF JERSEY PROSECUTES 





Alleges That Insurance Business Was 
Done Without License From De- 
partment; What Was Promised 





The National Automobile Service Cor- 
poration, known by the trade name of 
“Nasco,” and doing business in New Jer- 
sey, with headquarters in Newark, as 
a result of a suit instituted by the State 
of New Jersey against the corporation 
for a violation of Section 88 of an Act 
of the Legislature, was fined $500 by 
Judge Myron C. Ernest in the Second 
District Court in Jersey City last Friday. 

The act provides for the regulation and 
incorporation of insurance companies and 
regulates the transaction of insurance 
business in the state. The state alleged 
that the corporation transacted insurance 
business without being authorized to do 
sO 

Witnesses testified to the effect that 
they paid $24 for liability insurance, but 
they were informed later on that if they 
paid $36, a policy would be furnished 
them whereby they would be given a cer- 
tain service so they could purchase tires 
at a discount, obtain a discount of five 
cents on oil, two cents on a gallon of 


-gasolene and several other discounts in 


the automobile trade. 

In addition to that the policy would 
enable the subscriber to have his automo- 
bile inspected and the company would 
give legal aid in the event of the policy- 
holder becoming entangled in a suit for 
damages. The corporation put in no de- 
fense against the action of the state. 





PREMIUMS NOT PAID 





One Of Annoying Features Of Compul- 
sory Automobile Insurance In 
Massachusetts Situation 
_ Automobile underwriters now are hav- 
ing their hands full with those of their 
assured in Massachusetts who have 
failed to pay the premium on their auto- 
mcbile policies under the new compul- 
sory liability insurance law. It was re- 
ported in the newspapers that more than 
300 Massachusetts motorists already have 
lad their registrations revoked and that 
thousands of others face this situation 
today because of non-payment of pre- 

mium. 

_"Lhere is nothing startling in the 
facts,” comments the “Standard” of Bos- 
ton. “The companies want their money 
or their goods back. Unfortunately, the 
companies will lose a considerable 
amount of money because oi the can- 
cellations, There is the expense of is- 
suing the policies and the commissions 
paid, for which the companies are not re- 
imbursed. Beyond this, the delinquent 
Motorists have had the protection for 
scme two or three months at no cost to 
themselves whatsoever.” 





FORM COMPENSATION ASS’N. 





New Body In St. Louis Has 125 Members 
Already; W. V. O’Donnell Of Trav- 


elers President 


Claim men of St. Louis interested in 
compensation insurance have organized 
an association to study various problems 
attecting their calling and for mutual 
Protection. 

, he officers of the association are: 

NV. V. O'Donnell of the Travelers, presi- 
dent; Lee C. Turner, Ocean -Accident, 
Vice-president; Robert Davis of T. H. 
“Stin & Company, treasurer, and Ed- 
pond A. Sellers, Globe Indemnity, secre- 
amet who sign drafts on compensation 
it surance claims are eligible’ to member- 
joe tt the association and already about 

have joined the body. 


YODER GETS PROMOTION 





Is Now Assistant Secretary of Constitu- 
tion Indemnity; Formerly With 
Independence Indemnity 

N. B. Yoder, who joined the Consti- 
tution Indemnity last June as chief ac- 
countant, was promoted this week to as- 
sistant secretary. This is in recognition 
of Mr. Yoder’s valuable service to the 
company. 

He is a graduate of the Wharton 
School of Accounts and Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and his first 
business connection was with the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad in its auditing depart- 
ment. In 1923 Mr. Yoder joined the In- 
dependence Indemnity in its accounting 
department, where he was responsible for 
investment records, financial reports, etc. 





JOINS MARYLAND CASUALTY 


Joseph V. Gosline has joined the Phila- 
delphia office of the Maryland Casualty 
Co. as manager of the compensation and 
liability departments, succeeding Henry 
B. Quinn, recently promoted to the posi- 
tion of resident manager at the Mary- 
land’s Detroit office. Mr. Gosline is a 
native of Philadelphia, 34 years old. His 
business career started in 1916 with the 
Pennsylvania Compensation Rating & In- 
spection Bureau, then organized. During 
the World War he was with the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in France for 
a period of two years, and, upon his re- 
turn, was appointed on January 1, 1920, 
as statistician in the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department by Governor Sproul, on 
the recommendation of Thomas B. Don- 
aldson, insurance commissioner. 





MORE SPACE FOR AETNA 
The Aetna Life has taken a five years’ 
lease of the fifth floor of the Steiger 
Building in Hartford which will be used 
for the accident underwriting depart- 
ment. 





Missouri Lawyers Out 
for Compulsory Auto Law 


SIMILAR TO MASSACHUSETTS 





Have Formed Compulsory Automobile 
Insurance Association; Propagandists 
to Make State-Wide Canvass 





The Missouri Association for Compul- 
sory Automobile Insurance which was or- 
ganized a short time ago in St. Louis by 
a group of attorneys and others interest- 
ed in collecting damage suit judgments is 
out gunning for a law similar to the one 
now in effect in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Its purpose is to send a corps 
of propagandists throughout the state to 
work up sentiment in favor of the law. 

It is not expected, however, that this 
geal will be reached for another two 
years at least as it will be impossible to 
put through such a bill at the present 
session of the Missouri general assem- 
bly now drawing to a close. 

The present law in Missouri is very 
unsatisfactory to lawyers and to doctors, 
as in many instances victims of automo- 
bile accidents find they are unable to 
collect judgments from automobile own- 
ers and drivers and subsequently the at- 
tcrneys and physicians do not receive 
fees they could collect if a compulsory 
insurance law was on the statute books. 

The president of the new association 
is Louis Martin Wolf, an attorney. 





NEW RATES BY JUNE 30 

The Compensation Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey has advised 
its members of a more or less general 
revision of premium rates to be effec- 
tive June 30 on renewal and new busi- 
ness. It is expected that the new rates 
will be released by the latter part of this 
month. 
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TO WORK OUT EXPERIENCE PLAN 





W. F. Moore Bureau Members Will Use 
National Bureau’s Plan Until Its 
Own Is Ready 

At a largely attended meeting last 
week of the W. F. Moore Plate Glass 
Rating Bureau it was decided to work 
out a plan of experience rating which 
will have as its purpose to be simple and 
direct, understandable by everyone and 
on a basis that cannot be used to create 
a condition of demoralization. This plan 
is under the supervision of a_ special 
committee, headed by lv. C. Stevens, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, and when 
ready it will be submitted to Mr. Moore 
and through him to his subscribing mem- 
bers at the earliest possible date. 

While the plan is being prepared, and 
to prevent the Moore Bureau subscrib- 
ers from being put at a disadvantage, the 
new National Bureau experience rating 
plan for New York State risks is to be 
adopted. It is to be in force until the 
ccrmnittee has determined the correct 
method of applying experience rating to 
plate glass risks and has a plan of its 
own which will not conflict with the anti- 
discrimination law of the state. 1 

Outside of New York State methods 
were provided to meet the situation until 
the committee’s report has been re- 
ccived. 





CONDEMN CENTRAL BUREAU 





New York Suburban Agents Advise 
Companies Of Their Opposition To 
Plan Now In Operation 

Over 100 members of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents from 
Long Island and from nearby counties 
in this state north of New York City 
who attended the regional meeting at the 
Hotel Astor in New York on Tuesday 
passed a resolution condemning the Cen- 
tral Bureau plan of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. The 
agents in this section of New York are 
opposed to the plan for the reason that 
it makes them responsible for earned 
premiums on policies returned as not 
wanted for cancellation after they have 
been in force for several weeks and on 
which no premiums have been paid by 
the assureds. 

The agents feel that the assureds and 
not the agents or brokers should be held 
responsible for the payment of premiums 
on all policies. It was the view of sev- 
eral agents at the Astor that about three- 
quarters of the agents in the state are 
not yet paying any attention to the plan 
although it is actually in operation now 
for new business. 





T. J. GRAHAME FETED 





Dinner Given To Him On His Ninth 
Anniversary As Head Of ; 
Globe’s N. Y. Office 

Ninety friends and _ associates of 
Tkomas J. Grahame, vice-president, 
Globe Indemnity in New York, gathered 
together a few nights ago at the Fra- 
ternity Club of New York to pay a trib- 
ute of. loyalty to their chief on his ninth 
anniversary as head of the New York 
office. This year the affair was espe- 
cially significant since it gave them an 
opportunity to recognize his recent pro- 
motion to vice-president of the company. 

President A. Duncan Reid, Vice-Pres- 
ident W. J. McCaffrey and newly elected 
Vice-President George F. Coar were 
present from the home office and made 
short, felicitous speeches. W. S. Bar- 
ton, casualty manager at the New York 
office, was toastmaster and Ray A. Cav- 
erly, claim department attorney, was 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 

One of the novel features of the eve- 
ning was the singing of appropriate paro- 
dies, all of which had some touch of ap- 
preciation for Mr. Grahame. In song the 
crowd also promised their chief to roll 
up at least $8,000,000 in premiums this 
year. 
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New Jersey Casualty-Surety Figures For 1926 





Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford 





Premiums Losses Paid 
| a $6,457.73 $3,373.94 
ME cao kecanessee. 782.83 170.00 
Non-Canc. (A.&H.).. ES Te 
Auto Liability ..... 192,868.24 120,770.62 
Liab. other than 

MD sag xekscss ss 3,029.19 275.00 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 3,856.83 1,890.70 
POINT Sock ce esas 54,831.04 11,063.05 
ee ee 223,571.53 24,619.39 
See 33,014.79 10,839.81 
Burglary & Theft 71,932.86 16,186.29 
Steam Boiler ....... A ee ee 
Eng. & Fly Wheel.. 6,605.10 2 509. 78 
Auto. Prop. Dam.... 244,210.01 125,800.42 
Auto Collision ...... 70,105.35 30,636.93 
Prop. Damage & Col. 

other than Auto.. 8,891.67 4,809.98 
ee ae 20,364.75 5,811.31 

yt?! Be $943,590.60 $358,757.22 
Aetna Life, Hartford 

Premiums Losses Paid 
ere $227,221.67 $106,096.65 
ae 79,734.04 42,092.52 
Non-Canec. (A.&H.). 4,081.89 1,589.73 
Auto L jability Bs etek 454,472.81 260,832.77 
Liab. other than 

Saree ree 113,195.70 14,348.19 
Workmen’s Comp... 688,238.46 385,523.31 





TOTALS 2 ss cec $1,566,944.57 


Allied Mutuals Liability 


Premiums 


$810,483.17 


Losses Paid 


1,693.00 
18,981.25 





Losses Paéd 
$86,498.84 
$44,334.67 

7,677.20 





Auto Liability ...... $8,462.47 
Liab. other than 
Ce ee eee ne 4,742.55 
Workmen's Comp. .. 36,803.18 
Auto Prop. Dam.... 2,298.80 
pt | $52,307.00 
American Automobile 
Premiums 
Auto Liability ..... $224,439.78 
Auto Prop. Damage. 100,702.57 
Auto Collision ...... 18,833.44 
sc) eS ee $344,025.79 


American Casualty 
Premiums 


$138,510.71 


Losses Paid 
*$9 345.08 
45,014.27 


2,956.30 
7,511.10 
2,334.27 
32,462.62 
4,437.45 





ULL *$25,063.97 
Auto Liability ...... 160,391.69 
Liab. other than 
PD. sce bineebawe 14,487.72 
eS” eee 23,346.93 
Burglary & Theft... 8,892.20 
Auto Prop. Damage. 74,712.39 
Auto Collision ..... 10,736.43 
TOTALS ~..0545 $317,631.33 


*Includes health. 


$104,061.09 


American Credit Indemnity 


Premiums 


Losses Paid 














ee eer $38,665.68 $23,074.00 
TOUCBASS oeccas $38,665.68 $23,074.00 
American Employers 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Britent: ccc cs cc's $6,211.00 $8,207.77 
a rere 1,771.54 458.02 
Auto Liability ...... 36,867.49 1,246.00 
Liab. other than 
CO err ee 5,809.23 375.00 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 23,401.91 7,026.52 
ere 10,199.29 cocece 
ara 14,475.83 cccccer 
Pie GARES 6.20605. 2,909.62 95.37 
Burglary & Theft 1,958.09 150.20 
Auto Prop. Damage. 13,520.20 1,546.28 
Auto Collision ..... 2,740.52 28.75 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 244.258 wtccces ° 
TAPE Eee éxades $120,313.13 $19,133.91 
American Mutual Liability 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ...... $80,324.32 $18,501.27 
Liab. other than 
| eee rs Tere 32,728.88 1,342.19 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 653.199.11 391,590.64 
Auto Prop. Damage. 32,094.10 11,300.82 
Auto Collision...... 8,723.79 2,634.40 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 309.31 12.50 
TOTALS} 05<ee5 $807,379.51 $425,381.82 
American Reinsurance 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Accident ........+. $3,397.62 $167.86 
I actccvesevan 2,228.00 515.99 
Auto Liability ..... 20,138.88 22,239.77 
Liab. other than 
BERD ccccvveccece 13.485.81 ——  ccccccce 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 81 & } aE eet * 
Burglary & Theft.. 1,456:42 = cs'sceee . 
Steam Boiler ...... 100847 os ssaned 5 
Eng. & Fly Wheel.. BG: 4) Geen cass 
Auto Prop. Damage. C250. oS Srasta<'s 


Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 5.40 





TOTALS ...... 


$48,556.07 


$22,923.62 


American Surety 








cer Premiums Losses Paid 
Fidelity ......+..00+ $239,256.57 $46,584.35 
Pe ree 128,611.13 4,079.17 
Pamee MEINGS scons -deensess 9 ~) weeeenee 
Burglary & Theft... 38,000.21 6, 069.38 
WOTALS: <ss05:5 $405,867.91 $48,574.56 
Bakers Mutual 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Workmen’s Comp. .. $14,794.15 $1,490.44 
TROCAES 350 cess $14,794.15 $1,490.44 
Bankers Indemnity 
Premiums Losses Paid 
ME 56 oo 55 8k se so 3 PS Fr ree 
Auto Liability ...... 72,983.28 2,634.35 
Liab. other than 
ND: 1. cabs baw 7,660.89 272.50 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 33,368.80 2,738.49 
PIE GANS ones cocks 4,373.64 18.93 
Auto Prop. Damage. 33,026.79 3,319.22 
Auto Collision ..... 5,516.99 806.73 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto... 269.40 73.82 





TOTALS $158,975.36 $9,864.04 
Benefit Ass’n of Railway Employes of Chicago 





; Premiums Losses Paid 
POCORN 6x5 5.c sax ses *$11,292.70 *$5,012.51 
fh Cg BS $11,292.70 $5,012.51 


*Includes health. 
Brotherhood Accident of Boston 





: Premiums Losses Paid 
BOOMER 6 ic. cicviaxe *$18,380.90 *$8,511.62 
TOTALS civics $18,380.90 $8,511.62 


*Including health. 
Butchers’ Mutual Casualty of N. Y. 


























Premiums Losses Paid 
Workmen’s Comp. .. SITORS = — sh kw woke 
TOTALS: 4.005 PEIOMF oes age 
Car and General 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $25,124.32 $7,888.50 
Auto Prop. Damage 8,753.66 2,840.75 
Auto Collision ..... 2,260.77 2,429.90 
TOTALS sac6cs $36,138.75 $13,159.15 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp. 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ...... $6,896.43 $290.00 
Workmen’s Comp. .. i eS rr 
Plate Glass: ..05<<. 8,616.62 514.19 
Auto Prop. Damage. 2, 835.33 13.00 
Auto Collision ..... 1,303.65 canes ee 
TOTALS i<ccs< $19,657.07 $817.19 
Century Indemnity 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... SI5S.00 8c vcccsee 
Liab. other than 
MMOD, Recngen se sas 22.50 baie esis ‘ 
Workmen’s Comp. .. ees errr 
Auto Prop. Damage. er eres 
TOTALS cp vccs $293.75 ee 
Columbia Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
ey arr $5,036.36 $1,831.57 
Oe err 4,086.36 1,811.69 
Auto Liability ..... 83,692.73 40,980.65 
Liab. other than 
MOD. ccndesvesses 13,146.60 11,171.29 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 63,801.04 36,517.17 
PE 6 ko aswew ats 9,845.84 5,338.99 
DOES, cowscericxewa 7,009.16 4,625.00 
Sarre 11,645.69 5,136.59 
Burglary & Theft... 15,442.64 3,083.50 
Steam Boiler ...... —936.25 260.00 
Eng. & Fly Wheel. 2 | ree eee 
Auto Prop. Damage. 34,893.86 23,151.93 
Auto Collision ..... 8,474.96 6,215.72 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 483.26 9.50 
POTAELS: oxc55% $256,652.09 $140,133.60 
Columbian National Life 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Accident ...... eee $5,160.53 $6,358.98 
SPEIER: 60.2 ssn nen 4,707.30 2,518.25 
Non-Canc. (A.&H.). PONSA . SO ehctials’s 
TOTES si0se $11,113.56 $8,877.23 
Commercial Casualty 
remiums Losses Paid 
eR ee + $121,509.67 $48,353.86 
OS a ees 78,764.16 29,765.74 
Auto Liability ..... 606,822.19 396,321.62 
Liab. other than 
I va iors csnabeees Bate 71,787.83 31,138.20 
Workmen’s eae 512,654.98 300,466.89 
Fidelity ~..... 47,742.55 16,583.55 
ONE 5S eos awa nie 83,259.70 34,485.47 
Plate Glass ..... 80,857.94 25,675.45 
Burglary & Theft. . 31,079.41 12,249.34 
Auto Prop. Damage. 253, 204. 46 109,091.49 
Auto Collision ..... 46,005.68 20,177.92 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 3,044.21 1,914.50 
TOTALS «05.0% $1,936,822.78 $1,026,224.03 
Connecticut General Life 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Accident .........+- $70,202.39 $21,350.73 
ee ere 11,276.81 4,336.32 
Non-Canc. (A. &H. ¥ 32,346.48 2,681.48 
TOTALS ...... $113,825.68 $28,368.53 


Constitution Indemnity 














Premiums Losses Paid 
Accident ...... aekae $568.76 $58.32 
UROIEN, soc aisie Macbaie Tare = wiarewe . 
Auto Liability | wages + oY Si 
Liab. other than 
PEO acieae ce aches 182.74 fe oe 
Workmen’s Comp. .. pe er A 
MULES 4h 405:6 5 scares oh) ee er ‘ 
Plate: Glass: <.2c65.65 DEO = wwe hare ; 
Burglary & Theft.. oS OO ee ‘ 
Auto Prop. Damage. ae. «=. “sve manne 
Auto Collision ..... TOGO. | cee vecs 
TOTALS «iés00 $5,189.97 $58.32 
Continental Assurance 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Non-Canc. (A.&H.). $85.89 elatasata@en 
TOTALS «sdies OE | Per 
Continental Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
BRIGEDE  6.6-¢.0:0:0-0.0: 00050 $57,140.03 $14,557.80 
BRCM. soc cccsenss 49,207.48 28,179.30 
Non Canc. (A.&H.). 20,932.97 11,983.12 
Auto Liability ..... 64,413.51 32,743.75 
Liab. other than 
PUTS sa 00.8: aN 13,834.58 3,347.00 
Workmen’s Comp. ne 24,456.76 16,975.80 
fy. ere F 1,591.34 10,051.58 
TORY: oa os cn eee ease 24,806.96 5,217.86 
Plate Glass ....... 3,779.46 1,834.94 
Burglary & Theft.. ‘ 4,487.10 1,069.58 
Steam Boiler ...... 105.06 ee ee 
Auto Prop. Damage. 27,761.22 12,040.91 
Auto Collision ..... 4,089.02 3,752.93 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 426.83 124.00 
TOTALS. ...... $297,032.32 $141,878.57 
Continental Life of St. Louis 
Premiums Losses Paid 
DOCIMOGE | 6.655540 Wan *$12,648.75 *$6,034.29 
TOTALS. viscose $12,648.75 $6,034.29 


*Including health. 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety 











Premiums Losses Paid 

Pidelity: s..si0%s Sarak BO costae 

Le: Sey eerie a 33,491.41 2,811.76 

TOTABS: 5553:c $33,882.85 $2,811.76 

Eagle Indemnity 

Premiums — Lasses Paid 

Accident .....% hiee® $2,350.86 165.22 

BICONE cciscsewe 40 ’ 1,565.66 899.49 

Auto Liability Sagi 33, 055.41 15,902.15 
Liab. other — 

PAGO 6s s0ns8 808s 5,184.01 1,038.00 
Workmen’s Comp. ae 26,131.43 19,045.97 
SBOE a5 500.584, a0:4's ; 3,621.44 1,092.79 
a EO Eee T7S4A28  —k scosin ores 
Plate Glass ..<<« 2,063.29 539.50 
Burglary & Theft.. 5,565.92 68.50 
Steam Boiler ..... ET A a vs a eeieuery : 
Eng. & Fly Wheel. BOO, =  aiegt alerts 
Auto Prop. Damage. 10,509.59 4,150.14 
Auto Collision ...... 2,983.67 2,171.41 
Prop. Damage & Col. 

other than Auto.. 231.81 Cee RI 

TOTALS .....- $96,206.03 $45,073.17 
Eastern Casualty 

Accident’ ......0e00. $19,783.36 *$8,727.37 

TOTALS. i<0%: - $19,783.36 $8,727.37 


*Including health. 
Employers’ Indemnity Corp. of Kansas City 





remiums Losses Paid 
PECHIEBE ois 5.0.8, smd - $2,691.91 *$2,212.36 
Non-Canc. (A.&H.). SOs) <>. Seccwene 
Auto Liability ..... 62,524.43 12, 586.33 
Other Liability .... 571.31 13,005.10 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 12,656.18 6,039.05 
SMTEEY | os:c.e'v'e 0 as ego.” “Selederscecate 
Plate Glass ..... — 6,306.60 4,303.53 
RORIAES |e eaccnse ns 344.06 92. 
Auto Prop. Damage. 3,304.13 2,438.28 
Auto Collision ..... 802.57 25.00 
TOTAERS 654% $89,222.56 $40,701.89 


*Including Health. 
Employers’ Liability 











Premiums Losses Paid 
Mpcmient> isi sess ace $20,422.54 $10,619.32 
Health ....2cceses * 7,378.62 5,516.27 
Non-Cance. (A.&H.). CS RE ree 
Auto Liability .... 286,329.60 106,151.65 
Other Liability .... 89,667.58 19,358.95 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 368,350.41 167,727.69 
Fidelity ..... Pe none ° 3,509.8 PERE FR 
Piste CANS8: ss o'sssie 14,456.14 4, 843.91 
Burglary .... 35,017.67 6, "403.37 
Steam Boiler 5,213.25 1,391.42 
Engine and Mach.. 6,360.80 3,260.35 
Auto Prop. Damage. 7” 510.54 39,846.02 
Auto Collision ..... 1,960.64 19,157.26 
Other Prop. Dainage 
end Coli. css cs Ss 4,936.75 1,311.00 
TOPAES “Sieces $994,139.38 $385,587.21 
Employers’ Mutual 
E Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability .... $1,679.78 Je srawents 
‘Other Liability ..... Care > setadent 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 7,544.19 10,579.63 
Auto Prop. Damage. 695.47 oS ous 498 
Auto Collision .... REGS. yt eine 
TOTALS, .i.... 9107216 $10,579.63 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 




















Sear) Losses Paid 
ACCOR oc ccdodcss $1, pony $50.00 
Wealth 0045s 55. 900. 33 689,24 
Non-Canc. (A. &H. J. 23° 615.79 13,133.72 
TOTALS ......... .. $27,020,93 $13,872.96 
Equitable Surety 
USCS, airs a avataracietas ° $8,476.92 
FO Pees Ss , eoce's $8,476.92 ey oe 
Eureka Casualty 
a ae Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $8,272.05 $13,625.22 
Other Liability eats 306.02 oe.06 se 
Workmen’s Comp. 9,308.51 6,833.91 
Fidelity .... 8.0 Sos Sgams 
ot Lb tas eae 5,292.32 475.37 
Plate Glass .. 32.0 oo: 6: 0 
TU GIOIG 5 nos wie.s's)4-005:8 392.17 Peo 
Auto Prop. Damage. 3,856.08 5,083.29 
Auto. Collision ..... 866.98 535.62 
Other Prop. Damage 
BAe ns ga ee es ; - 351.98 
TORRES) joe <2 $28,686.15 $26,553.41 
European General Reinsurance 
: Premiums Losses Paid 
Accident’,........+. $58,596.88 $23,642.22 
LC) Ree re ae 24,752.92 13,854.71 
Non-Canc. (A.&H.). 5,656.86 2,810.65 
Auto Liability ..... 9,261.5 Ss: ccc 
Other Liability giidiae 16,571.45 10,000.00 
Workmen’s Comp. ee 
DAACIOG baie: 6 9:04: 910 60 33,691.18 6,943.97 
DOO ci sieiss ceies F 5,995.95 —5,490.66 
Dy eae 83,660.36 14,595.27 
Steam Boiler ...... 5,485.6 eel 
Engine and Mach... 4,396.94 1,077.79 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 72.53 ec 
TOTALS: «....'... $279,571.74 $67,433.95 
Federal Casualty 
: Premiums Losses Paid 
ACCIMEHE | si ois Sse ee *$954.50 *$549.64 
TOPPRES: (cisaded $954.50 $549.64 
menace | health. 
Federal Mutual Liability 
Auto Liability 1,757.85 
Other Liability 1,483.37 «agate 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 22,312.44 7,704.28 
Auto Prop. Damage. 3,856.08 5,083.29 
Auto Collision .... 308.33 cones 
Other Prop. pene 
ead “Gouy ei. es 49.75 
TOTALS ...... $26,525.01 $7,777.91 
Fidelity & Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Accident ......... «+ $106,079.87 $31,184.72 
DE  camekicchens 70,791.13 37,251.91 
Auto Liability 287, pg 12 144,065.69 
Other Liability .... 66,205.03 24,025.04 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 209, 737. 57 117,950.54 
Hidelity o.05 300065 scan’ Peewee 26,202.67 
Ns GOCE LT eee res eee 56,455.28 —403.38 
Plate Giese! J.i03. 29,378.45 7,723.79 
Burglary | th ies... 80,569.26 17,763.02 
Steam Boiler ..... . 24,061.15 1,689.80 
Engine and Mach.. 11,683.17 530.59 
Auto Prop Damage. 113,592.71 53,503.41 
Auto Collision ..... 23,675.62 10,120.24 
Other Prop. Damage s 
and@oll, 4i76i...0% 1,320.24 829.47 


TOTALS ......$1,154,462.02 $472,437.57 


Fidelity & Deposit 


Premiums Losses Paid 
Other Liahility.<5<..° “secssss $5,661.39 
Bideley sada pmsages " $136, 372.45 $15,465.29 
ONE oh as ee crasee 250,324.37 7 784.4 
Burgiary is iisccws:s 52,162.15 12/3036 
TOTALS ...... $431,858.97 $41,214.79 
First Reinsurance 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Accident ........-. . *$27,717.50 $15 1633.0 
Non- ol (A. &H.).. 205.21 70.00 <3 
Margaty s..55005:6<¢ 2,527.44 965.5 
TOTALS .c.05:6. $30,450.15 $1 5,669.02 
*Including Health 
General Accident 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Accident ....... wees $24,023.19 $12,284. 
Health. . jd.) .+0++ 15,813.49 671Re 
Auto Liability ..... 326,735.44 108,005 
Other Liability .... 45,759.86 8,830. 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 149,568.92 f 67 
Plate Glass ........ 9,100.54 las 
Burglaty. :s..000+5 2+. 8,279.77 1898. 
Steam Boiler ...... 331.40 “130.12 
Auto Prop. Damage. 98,276.48 4 
Auto en. alate 3882.60 4,332. 
Other Prop. Damage 
find: Cols J... .5:.'3'+ 3,770.17 1,639 631.9! 
TOTALS ...... $694,541.86 $218,374 3374 
General Cas. & Surety 4 
Premiums Lc sses I 
Auto Liability ..... $31,309.28 $ eK 
Other Liability 5,556.42 O68 
Workmen’s Comp .. 13,564.96 10 
 hensora gees eee aide ; . ats 33 3471 
MIVOES ws cece we te . * s D4 
Plate Glass 4dae Balbty 4,823.98 2,079.9 
Burglary ..... Saws ee 3616.°. -ee 
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Page 37 
New J Casualty -S: Fi F 
w Jersey Casualty-Surety Figures For 1926 
Auto Prop. Damage. 12,514.25 7,211.58 Eng. : 
i. Collision 0. . 2°319-03 1'097:78 ng. & Fly Wheel.. 113,006.50 24,902.93 Liberty Surety —_ of Trenton Tees he whi: 9,075.64 1,023.16 
Other Prop amage TOTAL ate ie remiums Losses Paid eel... 326. -63 
Bid: Colle coe pee tated nate OPALS ..60.3 $249,490.76 $40,326.72 Fidelity a aoe Se Re $20,871.50 $242.97 —_ Prop. Damage. 124,626.41 52,492. 55 
TOTALS 75 Hudson Casualty Siketitcs.seudacsyss 117,273.53 4,631.23 fm amen Gey (172192.46 9,615.69 
TOTALS ...... 720.61 $109,116.38 Premiums Losses Paid : 
General Reinsurance Auto Liability ...... $298,137.77 $136,358.97 TOTALS .....;. $138,145.03 $4,874.20 Ss a Rate. 5,237.72 2,853.80 
Accident $20,022.54 $2,341.05 Liability other than ew ee tele Bema mas 
ig OC OUE suas ee TS ie RE Bae 17,663.29 2,014.50 ryuune Leese Pel 
MAI oe. ciiardeinncee 0,813.09 2,599.98 ’ 014, TOFARES wisi. 5 
Fe 17239298 Workmen’s Comp. 44°997°63 1635867 Plate Glass ........ $84,914.45 $20,680.63 s $1,235,942.82 $650,328.48 
Auto Liability....... 20;159.59 6,030.00 Plate Glass ........ 15,545.70 2,926.12 TOTAL $84,914.45 $20,680.63 Massachusetts Accident 
Other Liability .... 21,185.60 1,782.50 ‘Auto Prop. Damage. —_ 77,824.21 36,866.41 pS He nase eta Premiums L Pai 
Wickmen’s Comp... 2064603 1145.74 Auto Collision 12,103.19 5,413.85 London & Lancashire Indemnity Accident ........... *$13,655.78 #$10,706.33 
Fidelity ...... sisees .. oe mss. i tS Col. Premiums Losses Paid Non-Canc. ....... a "569.00 ete 
Mtg oes *  49'938.44 13,382.23 other than Auto... 758.84 366.64 eg abdraade soci $1,961.48 48.20 a) pt 
Burglary .........5 24,987.86 9,665.44 CDOS ee 475.50 1,033.98 SOPALS ceca 14,224. 5 
Steam Boiler ...... | ne TOTALS ...... $467,030.63 $200,502.16 Auto Liability | sgces 82,893.75 30,587.53 uae” ** 78 $10,706.53 
Engine and Mach... 30.60 «= ceueeeee Indemnity Co. of America iability other than 
7, Youn, Gales. 218.05 wigs +: OF 7 ee 6,967.26 1,126.21 Massachusetts Bonding 
faker ine a ah Premiums Losses Paid Workmen’s Comp. .. 39,231.55 23,637.95 Premium 5 Pai 
i Byes 391.04 _....... Attto Liability ...... $18,280.00 $5,094.95 Fidelity ..... Sores . 1,033.83 veduahiel AGCMORE 2.0 60ccecee $16,643.96 $7 64839 
iar ct. : 107,85 ae yee Prop. Damage. _—_10,576.55 SAGES ‘Satety cs vos cee a 6,860.39 165.46 EHeaW® <......<.... 14,567.01 12,238.62 
uto Collision 1573.81 2,666.66 i. one Ree es cet 7,560.42 2,891.00 Auto Liability ...... 48,350.97 37,707.81 
TOTARS vai sa $254,572.26 $49,617.80 urglary Theft. . 7,345.83 865.60 Liability other than tg 
Ceeneie: Camaiiaes TOTALS ...... $31,430.36 $11,224.39 Auto Prop. Damage. 29,092.18 11,988.80 Pi ican Soak, 5,605.83 450.00 
. : I F Auto Collision ...... 10,254.81 3,074.77 Workmen’s Com 15,585.02 y 
eens Premiums Losses Paid sneer fie orton Prop. Damage & Col. Fidelity ....... = 8,594.89 1308178 
| die Eel ea lee oe Breminme Losses Paid other than Auto... MATE. cnvnsden TOME wsecy senses 47,187.26 3/859. 14 
ther Liability 5365. ,482. COIGOME -oecccceneer 974. 559.12 7 Plate Glass ...... ae , : 4,641.68 2°153. 
ane s Comp. .. 10,565.26 72,022.05 yore pashan tes 5,357.12 125.00 TOTALS: 205055 $193,881.73 $75,419.50 Burglary & Theft.. 6,994.06 cae 
Bee GEAGE: 650 x nas 7 15,835.18 12,692.90 uto Liabiilty ...... 346,178.16 101,923.27 . Auto Prop. D 
Mivery .....2. 25. 1,485.02 1:419.58 Liability other than London Guarantee & Accident ni ll 6,824.46 
Auto Prop. Damage. 24,082.02 52,501.18 io RRR ae ORE 69,544.83 12,483.75 , Premiums Losses Paid Prop, nary d Coli 1,444.47 755.25 
Auto Collision ..... 3,988.00 8,737.00 | Workmen’s Comp. 259,463.09 129.543.14 Accident ........... $13,318.6 $1,811.86 other than Auto... 35.50 
Other Prop. Damage , Fidelity SEES: 36,683.54 5,750.58 yoroy F pabeera ees: ak +38 2 a — - pak Soe oe See 
and Coll, ....: ee 500  Strety. <.2 0. ccceets 41,194.91 459.24 Auto Liability ...... 70,68 . 
Plate Glass <2... 12,962.85 3,253.18 Liability other than Lek esencai ee 
TOTALS ...... $123,975.87 387,341.02 urglary Theft... 27,984.49 4,373.84 WEE ccc cacen tua 31,032.67 13,560.76 Massachusetts Protective A iati 
, , Steam Boiler ...... 3,756.59 371.98 Workmen’s Comp... 115,361.21 80,780.86 st aire yD 
Globe Indemnity Eng. & Fly Wheel.. —1/388.05 1,057.35 Fidelity 171.34 —2.10 sities he 
Seenteus taeehat kane 75 = 388.05 057.5 ; “oo A ial 236.3 . pO ror *$14,340.50 *$11,867.82 
Aecid 28.003.42 5 147.06 uto Prop, Damage. 124,293.97 47,392.90 Surety ...-e-eeeeee Hee) destanaae Non-Canc. .........  158-716.29 74'059.20 
~ Rie (neue eects $28,003. $5,147. Auto Collision 26,877.02 11,326.51 Plate Glass ........ 1968.89 2,047.18 mgaee abs 
alth ecccvccecies 15,526.36 8,237.00 Prop. Damage & Col. 3 Burglary & Theft. 17,118.20 698.10 TOTALS 
Auto Liability ...... 582,512.73 241,629.92 s as Se $173,056.79 $85,927.02 
y 8 other than Auto.. 4,592.43 363.34 team Boiler_...... 303.99 5,516.78 *Includes health. 
Other Liability 102,266.44 21, 677. 83 Auto Prop. Damage. 47,640.89 16,525.47 
aad s Comp. .. eigen gd 341, 773. os TOTALS 2... . $972,475.87 $318,064.92 yes BB Wheel.. pe ; pg Medical Protective Co. of Fort Wayne 
soe erereces . ’ . uto oll . : : 
BEES, Sarnia ie‘aie's 224,781.15 45,216.30 Independence Indemnity Prop. mr & Col. ‘ : <6 ase Premiums Losses Paid 
Plate’ Gl 40°589.30 13,302.20 . ; g' 4 Liabilities other than 
ate Glass ........ 989. ; Premiums Losses Paid other than Auto.. 617.15 444.65 YS eee $21,047.88 $3,993.98 
Burglary Shale a eeies 65,093.50 15,152.53 ye ee $4,137.55 $714.59 Credit ......ccccees 5,674.20 8.27 re yt aalonds — 
= ie. nae aris aaa ce ance! meeehen te er -_ - 1,216.83 TOTALS $384,511.86 $196,899.96 SOME AES ccecd<c $21,047.88 $3,993.98 
i 467. 449. uto Liability ...... 29,504.10 a veeees ll. 899. Pes ae 
Other Prop. Damage Liability other than Hea Loyal Protecti f B Merchants Mutual Casualty 
and Coll. ........ 8,001.30 5,207.95 ROOD, ies cose eats 62,432.38 69.969.50 nc tga i ia ‘ ca Paid Premiums Losses Paid 
ie, Workmen’s Comp. .. 161,937.38 82,073.76 : earaionaa eyes Auto Liabilit 4,278.56 ~ $¢ 
S0THE 555 $1,995,393.93 $832,546.85 Fidelity ............ 6,988.79 111.40 Accident .......+4-. $11,099.92 —*$5,428.69 Alte Prop. Damage. ¥7019.03 +80.25 
Great American Casualty IE sooo nscale 60,517.30 58.972.54 TOTAL $11,099.92 $5,428.69 Auto Collision ..... 233.96 5.00 
iandie teas ST aa 6,404.32 a00ge eee oe” syste sas 
Aetident "$$659 19 *$135.37 Burglary & Theft.. 31.001.53 3,600.95 Includes health. TOTALS $6,531.58 $555.25 
ete ; . Gisele 2285.67 576.37 Lumber Mutual Casualty Metrovoli alas ey 
TOTMES eohccock $659.19 $135.37 Auto Prop. Damage. 38.320.64 11,697.29 Premiums Losses Paid ne erste 
eciudian® health Auto Collision . 10,650.17 5,205.40 Auto Liability ...... $11,102.80 $655.00 : Premiums Losses Paid 
Great pre i Indemnit Prop. Damage & Col. Liability other than Accident ......+.+.. $9,621.9 $1,574.25 
eat American Indemnity other than Auto.. 1,123.44 SEaes ~~~ genre 4,889.46 15.55 Health ............ 2,842.51 394.72 
: Premiums Losses Paid Workmen’s Comp. .. 71,364.71 29,594.06 Auto Liability ..... 183,754.84 25.654.0:0 
Dori eee a te wee $214.28 FORAES. 246.5. $490,029.38 267,716.72 — Prop. Damage. 6,328.91 1,395.62 ae we — * - a aun 
Serre a as ij 88 eeun . isi sae ’ . 098. 
Auto Liability .... Gane 2 ii acas, Independent Bonding & Casualty fo  Famewren a Col. ee Lease BIGOMty ..cccceasece 11,180.91 1,338.70 
Liability pens thas als Premiums Losses Paid other tha vAntd.. 521.44 52.66 surety ....eseeeeeee 120,804.89 40,868.13 
SG Ae) ioe 2,021.39 25.00 Auto Liability ...... SRGRHIS 8 cee 3 Plate Glass ........ 45,378.72 23,400.56 
eke n’s Comp. ae 125.00 Lissinty other than i TOTAES. 2 ci. 8s $95,380.48 $33,188.24 py tg Piacoa per Gr 28, a 
lity Cec eecceecce Pi)! oo a a SS eseveccecneece 90.05 see cccee id ° ’ . 
Surety eevee es eves | ARR Fidelity «.....++.0.. Po eae saponem pe cna tren wii Hee eee as 19,292.76 5,749.43 
late Gl ° ae es Ape.” Sewsanee RHECE oc ccqarwte seed « og, LT Pree ° . remiums vosses Pai Prop. amage & Col. 
Burglary & Theft, A babes Auto Liability ...... $136,329.15 $18,341.16 other than Auto... 780.24 113.55 
uto Prop. Damage. 2'625.31 224.18 TOTALS $6,409.42 ee iability other than prinkler .......... 1,218.52 123.50 
ee Coll.) scca LSS Tl aaeaee ere kia . Do rer cee 14,710.61 1,141.00 
x Interboro Mutual Indemnity oa Comp. .. 151,550.12 81°016.80 TOPRALS e555 $605,501.90 $179,575.52 
SOTALS<.0cc:. ($21,887.14 588.46 Premiums Losses Paid ate Glass 4....... 04.07 156.80 : : 
Gana a Be et Ria? Auto Liability... $12,691.02 $3,823.50 ~Auto Prop. Damage. 61,944.67 19,362.72 pois) Life c 
. gig. , iability other than uto Collision ..... 228. ,907. : remiums .osses Paid 
Fidelity Premiums Losses Paid Milles. A ae ts Prop. Damage & Col. Accident .......... - $156,471.58 $47,289.91 
IY ..cccevesees $844.49 $932.40 Workmen's Comp. 3 32 ae 12,059.69 other than Auto.. 1,544.05 479.73 aoe peeaienras : 1anets.25 = 42 
uto Prop. Damage. ’ 3,083.51 . Sue eS eae hagas 
BOT ATS ont ack. $844.49 “$932.40 Prop. Damage & Col. TOTALS 26525. $383,111.54 $125,405.61 
Hartford fo See Paid other than Auto.. 432.30 109.13 Manufacturers’ Casualty of Philadelphia TOTALS Stiase $333,817.87 $146,365.33 
—" Pea pel ai: ret es 7 in a TOTALS ...... $53,500.74 $19,075.83 Auto Liability ...c0. "3Ec28 98 Losses 00 She Pade he Losses Paid 
Auto, Liat bility 11.211 487,899.61 174,839.73 International Fidelity of Jersey City oa one ae Accident .......+.. - $8,869.49 $2,351.45 
aoaty other than ani seein emus Bisiinne ° Eoases Paid Woknashs mes iaace Pee Health ....cesccece 3,127.76 1,323.77 
© ARB SES rte SAE TE MEAT: cence teseses $111,743.99 $31,673.35 Auto Prop. Damage. 3,029.31 "631.00 TOPARS ...... $11,997.25 $3,675.22 
Comp. 446,933.27 292,940. Saree ri oak shia, 7, ey ‘oi 2 
_~ ites 37,790.19 58,100.25 Auto Collision ..... 1,060.25 —49.77 Monarch Accident 
oc 50,267. —33. TOPERALS aces $118,376.82 $31,673.35 5 s Premiums Losses Paid 
Baral ye ae ange Nee International Indemnity of Los Angeles Te ee atest SE MME Yih esis.' *$8,265.82 *$3,457.18 
rd 7 & Theft .. 72,406.99 41,168.67 2 = Manufacturers’ Liability Wie tele). cocks 18,351.99 5,450.02 
ine 3 (- Damage. 166,238.14 7 a oo Auto iahites ety Lie Dicitica’ Lessee Bail 
Prop. D. Merwe: 8 as 40,412.60 19,40 Liability ey poe 2999. 00. fore Seaseiteses ia $1,451.66 rr TOTALS ...... $26,617.81 $8,907.20 ” 
other than Auto.. 4,747.12 729.63 | Auto. +-+++e00- 1 $8491 20.00 Non-Cane, (A.&HL). “ gto pacriige Aor: a ot Ieuiion 
: x Si elder 343, ; ne. | Dee ss iiccnatians —) <aeddnce 
BOT AEG $1,430,548.48 $713,033.51 Auto Pron, Damage. 4,621.94 782.81 Auto Linhility ....-. 8096-75 104,687.57 Premiums Losses Paid 
Hartford Live Stock Auto Collision 1241-8 sate gee eee... apples 3,164.50 Steam Boiler ...... $12,001.00. + +520: 
5 ; Workmen’s Comp. .. 187,748.00 113,188.62 
i. oe . Bee teers TOTALS... .. STA Sit si. 751.33 30°53 TOTALS 5.45. Pe ee 
, ’ ncluding health. Auto Prop. Damage. 33,183.65 27,889.28 Mutual Plate Glass of Shelby, Ohio 
TOTAL ....... $33,851.60 $27,215.00 Inter-Ocean Casualty ane ee “ ‘ 6,844.69 2,466.04 Premiums Losses Paid 
Premiums  Lossés Paid rop. Vamage ol. P 1 ee re 8,591.27 803.76 
Hardware parr niga 5 Paig  Artident -+00e20e0 $4,836.90  *$2,196.14 other than Auto.. 654.65 aa an : ; 
remiums osses Pai TAL, cccccce 8,591.27 803.76 
Lab a “ee $7,313.33 $721.00 SOTAL: ck Ss $4,836.90 $2,196.14 SOSAES east $428,906.56 $255,509.44 7 National Pe & Health $ 
Aut «ee Zy Serf > stamens Liberty Mutual Maryland Casualty Seantesie latest 
Plate ‘Glass Bpaceue 1,008.59 310.09 Premiums Losses Paid : Premiums Losses Paid Accident ......++++- *99,020.66  *$26,767.50 
ie ae Damage. 3,222.93 719.84 Auto Liability .. aoe $79,266.53 $17,736.39 aera javewguends tee baie 
olli s é jiability other than ea Langrrsteeeee 1990. 000. OE es acaacte 99,020.66 26,767.50 
Other Prop. Damiage “hon spireeMicnc: - ufltntay ha 26,220.94 6.991.900 Auto Liability 12.2. 326,616.14  143'564.87  *yAuding health. tei 
mee Coll. 6.5 chen. PROG) on Fe EN .  Workmen’s Comp. .. 399,118.20 222,964.57 Liability other than National Casualty 
Auto Prov. Damage. = 29.364.00 12,317.41 Auto .-.. see eeeee 70,121.79 33,019.12 Premiums Losses Paid 
MOTALS .. 32: $12,098.88 1,991.06 Auto Collision 4,899.96 355.32 Workmen’s Comp. .. 387,811.78 229,674.09 Accident ........++- *$25,916.57 *$6,432.23 
> $ ’ 
Hartf a St Boil Prop. Damage & Col. PMRETAG 2.00 5h oan wis.0% 38,691.99 5,290.68 
or eam oiler ? other than - Auto. . 992.26 1,606.42 eee eee ee 118,612.07 134,299.48 TOE BE $25,916.57 $6,432.23 
St E Premiums Losses Paid Plate Glass ....es.%. 28,791.80 8,516.49 A 
tam Boiler ...... $136,484.26 $15,423.79 TOTALS ...... $539,861.89 $261,971.11 Burglary & Theft.. 45,542.49 8,329.51 (Continued on page 39) 
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Like the Way of a Transgressor, That of a 
Pioneer is Beset With Many Obstacles 


URETY counsellors do not understand all they should about the 
new Mercantile Blanket Bond. It reminds one of the early days, 
| a quarter of a century ago when agents failed to grasp as quickly 
as they should the advantages of the then new position form of Fidelity 
bond. 


In 1904, the National Surety Company created that form of protection. 
Other companies now sell it! Previous to the adoption of this form it was 
necessary to bond a particular individual in a specific position and at a 
stated location. No departure from the defined position and person could 
be made without consent of the surety. 

















Detail work was required by both the employer and the surety com- 
pany. Today finds many changes. By bonding the position rather than 
the individual, the position form freely permits the change of incumbents 
without the necessity of notifying the surety company. 


Later years will find that the new Mercantile Blanket Bond has revo- 
lutionized the business world, surety-wise; just as did the position form of 
bond, just as has the Bankers’ Blanket Bond. 


The National Surety Company has been a pioneer in developing the 
Mercantile Blanket Bond. No longer may the employer, unless he is 
crossly unwise, permit those exposures where the unexpected happens to 
remain unguarded. 7 


We commend to you a careful reading of this new form, and an analy- 
sis of its provisions. Ask your surety company to send youa copy. Ifyou 
have no surety connection—or if you are not satisfied with the service and 
co-operation you are receiving—write to the Agency Department of either 
of these companies. Ask for complete information about this new bond 
form. You owe it to yourself to thor wsogie — stand every —— You 
owe it to your clients for their sakes. - Te has 


In other words, KNOW YOUR Mercantile Blanket Bond. 


National Surety Company 


World’s Largest Surety Company 


New York Indemnity Company 


If not Yet the Largest, at least the 
Best Multiple Line Company on Earth 


115 Broadway, New York 
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New Jersey Casualty-Surety Figures For 1926 


(Continued from Page 37) 









National Life of the U. S. of A. 














‘ Premiums Losses Paid 
BCUG: cic ce cateece *$879.59 $187.50 
TOT RES “ecwauics $879.59 $187.50 
*Includes health. 
seems Surety 
; Premiums Losses Paid 
Fidelity .....seeeee- $290,218.07 $136,709.65 
GHEY 00 bento es - 309,428.25 35,528.28 
Burglary & “Theft... 86,241.38 8,594.84 
| eS 10,962.22 2,438.32 
TOTALS ...... $696,849.92 $183,271.09 
National Union Indemnity 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ...... $15,034.06 $964.00 
Liability other than 
MEMO “Sdasveses ts é gunner eee £ 
eer | eer ree 
Auto Prop. Damage. 7,369.57 1,561.00 
Auto Collision .... 1,584.24: 436.20 
TOTALS ...... $24,189.61 $2,961.20 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
‘ Premiums Losses Paid 
Aefident ..cccccceee $10,996.11 $2,794.92 
skewed antic 3,839.59 1,688.12 
Auto Liability ...... 257,470.10 92, 758.33 
ye oa other than 
ME 6ntad areleieaiass 62,878.96 11,736.31 
Workmen” s Comp. 161,746.89 101,937.43 
MY seo ca bales dae 40,307.92 7,568.81 
MEE sccvaneec nek 26,932.27 24,057.48 
Piste Glass o.dcc0 31,554.66 10,219.68 
Burglary & Theft. 36,824.40 9,693.92 
Auto Prop. Damage. 93,984.04 48,011.81 
Auto Collision ..... 36,142.31 15,883.23 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 1,751.68 1,046.25 
TOTALS ...... $764,428.93 $327.396.29 


New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass 





Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ...... $193,084.65 $39,559.94 
Liability other —_ 

MD, «6 .ici * 11,073.76 172.00 
— s Comp. : 25,387.62 11,569.69 
|. . Ra ses 2,267.14 101.05 
: et g VF re ae 
Plate Glass ...... - 106,249.87 36,809.84 
Burglary & Theft.. 34,224.54 11,128.32 
Auto Prop. Damage. 64,802.64 22,385.32 
Auto Collision ..... 3,359.49 2,698.82 

BOTALS .cc5a<s $448,246.51 $124,424.98 


New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty of Trenton 


remiums Losses Paid 

Auto Liability ...... $296,209.16 $111,633.17 
7 -s other than 

o S.n: Ges acai Bie - 106,091.43 8,806.61 

Workmes” s Comp. .. 1,859,113.12 941,413.68 





TOTALS ......$2,261,413.71 
New York Casualty 


$1,061,847.46 








remiums Losses Paid 
Auto Lia Le ero $30,571.24 $16,338.78 
Liability ote than 
RS one wars 5,104.98 3,192.50 
Fidelity slew Mieke e's 70.00 PEP 
Re as is) EAA 
Plate Glass .....0. 91,778.45 29,964.58 
Burglary & ‘Theft. . 3,897.91 494.50 
Auto Prop. Damage. 24,100.09 7,391.69 
wto Collision ..... 4,104.34 1,964.85 
Prop, De image & Col. 
other than Auto.. 191.30 40.00 
TOTALS ...... $160,991.89 $59,386.90 


New York Indemnity 


Ae Premiums Losses Paid 
fa « Shaueteee $2,916.38 $332.85 
ealth 1,053.80 599.62 
Gd * 129,301.85 44,581.88 
we +5 eae sen |s S37 SHAS 5,770.53 
Werke s Comp. .. 129,523.00 69,447.33 
" | RR aa : 5,002.61 3,318.85 
er aiaic ate’ >: SE AOR —2,069.14 
3 ass ‘aad 0,070.33 3,608.69 
qurslary & Theft. - 10,984.43 149.15 
ae es 7,547.96 398.27 
, Wiis. 5 pi 7 ee eee et 
Damage. 47,428.21 22,822.09 
Coliision ..... 12,876.95 4,671.38 

. Damage & Col. 
Other than Auto.. 4,544.39 1,717.09 





TOTALS $407,731.76 
North American Accident 


$155,348.59 














Acid Premiums Losses Paid 
ERS 0 onc waren sees $83,840.79 $33,730.71 
TOTAL . seeeee $83,840.79 $33,730.71 

Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
Premiums Losses Paid 
oeecs $855.41 écapiees 
300.80 iaaees 
20,387.49 3,555.00 
4,525.06 1,435.00 
7,756.61 9,164.15 
otunee’ 417.54 Seinen 
Deo oc'ee Gy cand 1,681.92 700.00 

pate, Glass 3272. 659.00 191.49 

Meee © Thett.. 3,110.54... 

Auto Top. Damage. 9,440.59 2, 672. 83 

tg, Collision .... 1209.79 1,203.83 

Other Damage & Col. 
than Auto. . 326.71 ahh ibis ani 
TOTALS ...... $56,671.46 $18,922.30 
























































Norwich Union Indemnity bc Lasggr = od s Comp. 21,200.58 18,093.62 
: . ate MOG. vee chis 3,303.68 546.41 
Accident ........00- Pug0s87 §ise77 Burglary & “Theft.. 4,521.28 459.20 
OR 711.52 77:15 Auto Prop. Damage. 16,462.95 5,678.67 
Auto Liability . 2.27: 128,783.47 58,172.34 Auto Collision ..... 3,466.73 1,265.42 
Liability po than Prop. Damage & Col. 
MME Ssscick-Js . 243 ¢ 23,499.94 2,873.40 Other than Auto.. 132.23 75.00 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 87,410.21 44,595.58 * 
Plate Glass ... path 12,080.56 3,463.93 TOTALS heen . $100,207.61 $54,566.55 
Burglary & Theft. . 11,682.73 3,978.08 Preferred Accident 
Auto Prop. Damage. 53,907.60 22,076.29 : Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Collision ..... 17,643.01 10,085.99 Accident ........... $25,055.11 $33,906.19 
Prop. Damage & Col. jeer 7 3,684.73 1,348.86 
other than Auto.. 1,974.56 743.50 Auto Liability ..... - 198,334.44 44,931.92 
Liability other than 
PAPERS. ecnc $338,999.47 $146,233.03 UtO see esceevene 1,107.33 wee nee 
i ee ae ° 9,758.77 30,367.11 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee SURE coc cat cae ess 3,832.90 799.80 
: Premiums Losses Paid Burglary & “Theft... 39,274.49 9,332.95 
Accident .....<. $22,112.14 4 Auto Prop. Damage. 71,811.34 22,110.5 
Oey | oo «3.2. 10,850.58 4,731.81 Auto Collision ..... 25,793.82 11,975.38 
Auto Liability 268,450.81 150,463.72 Prop. Damage & Col. 
Liability other than other than Auto.. GOAT oS taees 
Pe gee A pe 77,027.43 13,712.32 
Workmen s Comp 497,467.99 326,179.02 TOTALS ...... $378,693.18 $154,772.76 
ae ETC Oe ee 11,628.45 The Prudential 
a et .«-.ckemes ; : 
Plate Glass ........ 16,782.85 See paca): Ee 5 anne eee 
Burglary & Theft.. 38,001.36 18,865.02 Health ..... Lhe 397.80 2.60 
Panacea ong aan 19,252.38 7 f : ; : 
ing. y eel. . 13,318.15 3756.47 Tv 
Auto Prop. Damage. 94,524.38 49,968.93 TOTAL R li re: ain canes 
Auto Collision ..... 17,722.90 5,857.64 eliance Casualty ; 
Prop. Damage & Col. on Premiums Losses Paid 
other’ than Atito<. 4,454.72 1,873.45 Auto Liability ...... $104,579.02 $3,689.50 
OUMMES  vicesussaans 10,122.60 597.22 Auto Prop. Damage. —=—1,392.55.. ..«-- 
7 Auto Collision ...:. og. eels a 
TOFALS, o.0< $1,109,713.61 $598,482.30 TOTALS ...... $106,329.03 $3,689.50 
Ohio Casualty Republic C 1 
Premiums Losses Paid epublic Casualty L Paid 
Mii BAM: 05 Sb Siteoads 1,850.00 4 cig saps torn 
Auto Prop. Damage. _........... 1,064.07 Heal — pote 2 2.15 
Auto Collision .....000 seeeeeee —105.00 ° Health ............ 7250.80 
Tab ee a eh 192, 384. 88 111,838.97 
iability other than 
TOTALS «2.22. eseeees ee RUB. siin sc cles: 44,490.16 14,457.72 
Ohio National Life : Weekes: s Comp. 118,710.61 96,429.76 
remiums Losses Paid pk Ae eA See... rs 
Non-Canc. .......... $88.38 ee eee Suret chagg 2° > aaa 5,591.60 
" Plate Glass ....... 39,295.01 19,094.70 
TOTAL ....... $88.38 teeeeeee Burglary & Theft.  14;895.31 9,225.07 
Pacific Mutual Life Steam - Boiler ...... 235.24 255.00 
remiums Losses Paid Auto Prop. Damage. 84,175.61 55,154.30 
De See Poe $17,403.37 $12,158.62 Auto Collision ..... 35,565.62 25,074.10 
MONEE. aac coc cess’ 13,376.89 7,757.14 Prop. Damage & Col. 
INGE-COMES, 6 cccaetvs 39,736.37 14,353.32 other than Auto.. 658.26 503.43 
TOTALS ...... $70,516.63 $34,269.08 FOTALS 6 6c. + $532,128.65 $339,887.60 
Patrons Mutual Casualty of Morristown, Ridgely Protective Association of Worcester 
New Jersey Premiums Losses Paid 
Premiums. Losses Paid Accident .......... - *$5,452.83 *$2,518.75 
Auto Liability ...... $3,093.02 $5,202.25 
Liability other than TOTAL. .c case $5,452.83 $2,518.75 
, ry Te 3,188.00 830.39 *Includes health. 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 3,143.90 3,278.68 Royal Indemnity 
Premiums Losses Paid 
TOTALS 43.233 $9,424.92 $9,311.32 — Nile saicumes $14,209.24 bag et 
. GEE. cccadeceiees 11,186.06 ,383.1 
er a Auto Liability -..... 235,692.75 68,061.71 
: * * = iability other than 
Accident ........... *$15,486.60 $5,138.50 wat? ce ener 36,654.44 7,583.61 
orkmen’s Comp. .. 195,204.96 101,100.44 
Se nS re Me ana caias 13,110.18 2°546.3 
hrm ‘ CE iia Slab acke 11,078.30 —5,490.65 
Pennsylvania Indemnity ., Plate Glass ......%. 9,861.88 3,258.4 
remiums Losses Paid Burglary & Theft.. 31,201.40 3,600.00 
a other than Steam Boiler ...... 5,401.11 78.35 
Fe ECE LO $59,483.79 $6,039.95 _ Eng. & Fly Wheel.. 4,570.59 173.67 
Auto Prop. Damage. 26,463.38 5,958.96 Auto Prop. Damage. 86,113.60 20,615.29 
Auto Collision ..... 10,935.77 4,294.25 ‘Auto Collision iG 24,870.83 7,080.91 
Prop. amage ol. 
TOTALS «53 «x - $96,882.94 $16,293.16 other than Auto.. 1,654.09 903.20 
Phoenix Indemnity 
remiums Losses _— TOTALS ...... $680,809.43 $223,404.66 
Accident .....20 e006 $417.12 $158.2: Seacoast Fishermen’s Mutual Liability 
De Aero ae Ld ee ae Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability Chignas 43,209.46 27,015. 94 Workmen’s Comp. .. $11,606.74 $4,865.15 
Liability other than 
MOD icvaeismerce 7,308.58 1,274.00 URE As ccectes $11,606.74 $4,865.15 








I Want To Buy Interest In Agency 


Manager of New York brokerage office, 
possessing extensive knowledge of. marine, 
fire and casualty markets, wishes to purchase 
interest in agency located in medium sized 
city of New York State, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania or Delaware. 


Only highest type organization considered. 
BOX 1059 - 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
86 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 
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Security Mutual Casualty 















eo ket Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ...... $19,713.70 $11,487.50 
Liability other than 
TE na en cy 6,136.07 3,384.50 
Workmen’s Comp. 45,375.89 17,307.78 
Auto Prop. Damage. 5,789.39 6,533.10 
Auto Collision ..... St .. Ten ee 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. Rape aN camad 
TOPRALS ccuce $78,192.70 $38,712.88 


Selected Risks of Washington, N. J 


































































































Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ...... Pt vy | Geen eee So 
Auto Prop. Damage. 7,613.25 968.88 
pxiiy | 3 Se $26,337.06 $968.88 
Southern Surety 
; Premiums Losses Paid 
pO ee $6,400.05 $2,045.33 
MI ivecucscdesas 173.36 3,822.08 
Auto Liability .....; 11,675.56 2,801.80 
Liability other than 
WNIT oe nn enan'e a 1,690.61 530.00 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 19,907.27 11,972.37 
PREES  h od)é ccclticced 116.53 —1,247.58 
DOES - Rasdieciveces 4,426.01 5,670.24 
Pilate: Glace ......-. 1,939.29 911.88 
Burglary & Theft.. are  sac«neten 
Auto Prop. Damage. 4,497.05 4,731.61 
Auto Collision ..... 779.95 58.45 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. —90.01 125.00 
FOPALS 405545 $51,414.89 $31.421.18 
Standard Accident 
Premiums Losses Paid 
pe EOE $28,809.71 $8,873.49 
ROE a ease Siw wide 10,197.22 2,501.10 
Auto Liability ...... 218,164.09 107,647.91 
Liability other than 
fy ee Oe Pe 58,794.97 6,378.00 
Workmen’s Comp. 237,420.24 108,894.61 
PUNE Catscsoexes e 16,967.44 3,208.62 
Surety ... 56,603.79 55,068.51 
jy 12,147.46 3,203.37 
Burglary & Theft.. 21,432.50 7,464.85 
Auto Prop. Damage. 73,406.66 33,816.48 
Auto Collision ..... 16,956.40 9,142.71 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 755.24 40.85 
yi | . Se $751,655.72 $346,240.50 
Standard Life of Pittsburgh 
Premiums Losses ee 
Bo ee ets i Sdenaes 
pO eee eee & 
SOTALS: Sc5<«- SIG. rk! : de wanaas 
Sun Indemnity 
Premiums Losses Paid 
DE adc'acaen es $2,325.50 91.07 
Beers ’ 55.36 
Auto Liability ..... 48,848.99 35,594.11 
— other than 
waeauadas oes 3,148.76 1,033.00 
Workmen’ s Comp. 13,182.91 12,844.89 
CCS Sere SASSO. .) sancaddve 
i Pe 2,005.71 100.00 
Plate Glass 2,365.38 1,126.96 
Burglary & Theft.. 3,570.23 2,082.19 
Auto Prop. Damage. 15,705.83 8,380.90 
Auto Collision ..... 3,560.90 1,161.74 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 66.93 61.88 
TOTALS 2e55x< $95,731.70 $62,532.10 
Travelers Indemnity 
Premiums Losses Paid 
pe | ae ee $8,687.99 $7,099.54 
PN ie oditpawiceieed 680.00 207.14 
DS es de danee ae” waietade 
— other than 
BE a cweachiatads 8,013.69 1,281.00 
ene _ ee Caketaey 38,472.76 10,297.52 
Burglary & Theft.. 92,872.50 49,063.27 
Steam Boiler ...... 42,811.88 2,878.10 
Eng. & Fly Wheel.. 20,792.74 3,365.97 
Auto Prop. Damage. 334,787.70 145,557.52 
Auto Collision ..... 77,701.68 28,355.66 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 16,337.58 6,624.74 
TOTALS ...... $641,358.52 $254,730.46 
Travelers 
Premiums Losses Paid ts 
Re re re $394,096.03 $116,002.70 
DE 3's Sacscecues 64,934.83 52,410.26 
NGS CMS os ee sccs 6,119.68 1,141.41 
“Auto Liability ...... 888,216.85 320,532.00 
Liability other than 
BU sciievievés 196,226.17 37,574.69 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 1,414,528.26 910,333.92 
TOTALS: 2. oda $2,964,121.82 $1,437,994.98 
Union Indemnity 
Premiums Losses Paid 
pe Pere cere $15,280.85 $12,270.83 
pS Re aa 12,000.53 6,257.55 
Auto Liability ...... 158,499.58 48,344.50 
Liability other than 
yO er ee 21,644.68 3,779.00 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 85,811.67 55,683.25 
Fidelity .....cccccc6 5,141.30 443.97 
Surety . . 57,643.76 12,248.92 
Plate Glass" 19,038.85 8,176.32 
Burglary & Theft.. 37,331.14 11,275.65 
Auto Prop. Damage. 59,264.75 26,052.86 
Auto Collision ..... 12,768.46 5,040.45 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 1,881.50 567.55 















TOTALS ...... $486,307.07 


(Continued on Page 41) 





$190,140.85 
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N. J. Casualty Ass’n 
Holds Annual Banquet 


OVER 200 IN ATTENDANCE 


Spencer Welton, William L. Mooney and 
C. A. Gough Among The Speakers; 
Good Fellowship Prevails 





The twelfth annual banquet of the 
Casualty Underwriters’ Association of 
New Jersey, March 24 in the Downtown 
Club of Newark, was a large affair. Good 
fellowship prevailed. 

The first speaker was Spencer Welton, 
president of the New York Indemnity, 
who told a number of good stories. He 
was followed by William L. Mooney, 
vice-president of the Aetna Life, who 
spoke on “Co-operation.” In part he 
said: 

“Agents and casualty companies are 
working in closer relation than hereto- 
fore. Insurance men who believe in co- 
operation are far-sighted, common sensed 
and generally the more successful.” 

Mr. Mooney said that the larger in- 
comes today were made by those who 
are not in a rut. The best agent can 
anticipate the needs of the insurance 


buyer; in brief, he is prepared. Mr. 
Mooney denounced rate cutters as a 
menace to the insurance business and 


trouble makers to the public. 

C. A. Gough, deputy commissioner of 
the Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance of New Jersey, also spoke. He 
praised the insurance men for their co- 
operation with the department, partic- 
ularly since the department has been 
reorganized. 

John L. Martin, president of the club, 
acted as toastmaster. 





COMPENSATION RATE MAKING 





March “Annals” of American Academy 
Contains Professor C. A. Kulp’s 
Article On This Subject 


C. A. Kulp, assistant professor of in- 
surance in the Wharton School of Fin- 
ance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania, reaches a number of interest- 
ing conclusions in his article on compen- 
sation rate-making in the March “An- 


nals” of the American Academy, de- 
voted entirely to insurance. 
Professor Kulp says in part: “Two 


outstanding tendencies are apparent in 
this summary of current workmen’s com- 
pensation rate-making. First, there has 
been a most noticeable swing away from 
the extreme refinements of even three 
and four years ago, following a general 
realization that such refinements often 
defeat their own ends. 

“Second, there has been a noticeable 
swing toward giving the experience of 
the individual state more weight in as- 
certaining rates for that state. 

In conclusion Professor Kulp writes: 
“Workmen’s compensation insurance is 
still very young, measured by its fellows, 
but the trials of the -pioneering days, 
characterized by the inevitable use of the 
method of trial and-error, are past. It 
is not a criticism of any rate-maker or of 
any rate-making organization to say that 
out of the complexities of the past de- 
rive the simplicities of the present struc- 
ture. Whatever the influence of social 
and business factors in the future, the 
major actuarial difficulties have been 
solved. 

“We have come to believe that the 
most satisfactory method of rate-making 
is one which utilizes the experience of 
the past without introducing conjectured 
factors based upon predictions as to the 
future.” 





WRITES ON LOSS RATIO 


Norman Hoag, vice-president, Union 
Indemnity in New York, has an article 
on “Keeping Down the Loss Ratio” in 
the current issue of the “Live Oak,” the 
company’s house organ. Mr. Hoag urges 


agents to watch that the business writ- 
ten does not produce a high accident fre- 
quency and excessive losses. 


NOW IN SYRACUSE 





Albert J. Lochte of United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty, Transferred From 
the Newark Office 


Albert J. Lochte, special agent for 
Schryver & Geyler, general Newark man- 
agers of the United States F. & G. Co., 
has been transferred to the Syracuse of- 
fice of the company, where he will be 
field supervisor and have full charge of 
the field agents, working under Manager 
Talcott Sinclair, general manager of the 
Syracuse field. Mr. Lochte, before com- 
ing to the Newark office was engaged in 
agency work in the home office of the 
company for more than eleven years. 





TWO BIDS FOR H. & A. MEETING 

Toronto and New Orleans both made 
a strong bid last week at the Health & 
Accident Conference in Chicago to get 
the next gathering of the convention. 
Their invitations have been referred to 
the executive committee. 

The suggestion was also made by G. H. 
Royer, Great Northern Life, that there 
should be one annual convention instead 
of the present semi-annual gatherings. 
This is to be taken up at the annual 
mecting. 

















A Progressive 


SURETY ann CASUALTY 


Company 











N. J. BUS BILL PASSES 
Senator Wolber’s bus insurance bill, 
which permits bus companies of New 
Jersey with a paid-up capital stock of 
$100,000 to carry on their own insurance, 
with the approval of the commissioner 
oi banking and insurance, was passed by 


laa! 


the senate at Trenton last week. 








OPENS DAVENPORT CLAIM DEPT. 

The United States F. & G. has opened 
a claim department in Davenport, Ia, 
with Leo Kious in charge. Adjustments 
for the company in that territory were 
formerly made through the Des Moines 
office. 
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FIDELITY AND | 
SURETY BONDS { 











There are Counterfeit Faces as 
Well as Counterfeit Coins 


It takes an expert to read a man’s character in his face. And evena 
professional character analyst wouldn’t guarantee that contrary 
developments might not occur. 


Under the circumstances, what chance has an employer to be sure 
that none of his employes are hiding, behind counterfeit faces, quali- 
ties which will some day mean a rifled till or a looted bank account? 


Admitting his helplessness, the wise business man invests in ade- 
quate Fidelity Bonds and thereby relieves himself of all worry as to . 
the possible future dishonesty of any of his ‘‘trusted’’ employes. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


of Maryland 





BALTIMORE 


{A Few Words to Wise Surety Agents: This is a good season for the solicitation of Fidelity Bonds} 





BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 
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Costs a Lot to Run 
Packers’ Pension Plan 


VIEWS OF 





INGALLS KIMBALL 





Calls Court’s Decision on Fund a Sad 
Commentary on Country’s Busi- 
ness Practice 





There is frequent reference among 
insurance men to the hard luck of some 
of the employes of Morris & Co., which 
packing concern was merged by Ar- 
mour & Co. because of losing out in 
their pensions. An interesting sidelight 
on the situation, based on the Illinois 
Court of Appeal’s decision relative to 
the pension fund appears in a letter to 
the “New York Times” by Ingalls Kim- 
=! ball, pension expert of the Metropolitan 
T. Life. Mr. Kimball’s letter follows: 


ai To the Editor of The New York Times: 
In the decision of the Court of Ap- 








ha, peals of Illinois relative to the liqui- 
nts dation of the pension fund of Morris & 
ere Co. the following statement appeared: 
nes “It is apparent that the continuance 


of the Morris & Co. pension fund 
would depend upon the continuance of 
its business, and if appellants’ conten- 
tion is correct it involved either an ob- 
ligation to continue it regardless of all 
other considerations, financial or other- 
wise, or on the sale of its property the 
establishment of a fund out of its as- 
sets sufficient—if it be solvent—to pay 
pensions at the prescribed rate to the 
4X0 or more employes then on pension 
or entitled thereto for their entire lives. 
The amount estimated by appellants for 
that purpose is 7,000,000. That the 
agreement contemplated any such obli- 
gations or restriction upon the com- 
pany’s right to dispose of its property 
is not within the bounds’of reason. It 
is safe to say that no industrial con- 
cern could safely, or would knowingly, 
enter into such an obligation; and if it 
could be implied from the nature or 
| character of such an agrement the risks 
entailed would serve to prevent indus- 

| trial concerns from establishing or par- 
ticipating in, and thus defeat, such be- 

nevolent enterprises. There is neither 

| law nor precedent for the contention.” 


Insolvency Was Inevitable 


The statement that “the continuance 
of the Morris & Co. pension fund would 
depend upon the continuance of its bus- 
tress” would imply that, had the busi- 
ness continued in operation and had con- 
tributions continued to the pension fund 





on their original basis, there would have 
been money enough to pay the pensions 
that fell due under the plan. In point 


of fact, there is almost no conceivable 
set of circumstances under which the 
contributions, at the rate they were be- 
ng. made, would have sufficed to pay 
the pensions. 
Quite without regard to the continua- 
‘ion of the business and the consequent 
Continuation of contributions, the insol- 
vency of the fund, obvious at first 
Slance to any one at all familiar with 
Pension practice, would in a few years 
ave become apparent to everybody. 

Putting aside the legal aspect of the 
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Fidelity. and Surety Underwriter 


| 

' Fifteen years experience — capable of taking | 
full charge of bonding departments. Have 
occupied executive position and understand 
detail requirements of the business. Would 
like to improve my present position. 


Box 1061, The Eastern Underwriter 
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New York, N. Y. 

















situation, when an employer accepts con- 
tributions from his employes on the un- 
derstanding that pensions to a certain 
amount are to be paid, he certainly as- 
sumes the responsibility of knowing 
that, if the plan continue permanently in 
effect, there is at least a reasonable 
possibility that the expected pensions 
may be paid out of the funds received. 

The statement of the Court goes on to 
point out that the amount estimated to 
be necessary to support the fund, even 
for the employes already retired, is some 
$7,000,000—a deficit of more than $6,000,- 
000. The statement then proceeds that 
an agreement with employes contem- 
plating the setting aside of any such 
sum of money: as this is “not within the 
bounds of reason,” and goes on to say 
that the mere contemplation of an ac- 
cumulation of. any such fund would 
“serve to prevent industrial concerns 
from establishing or participating 1n, 
and thus defeat, such benevolent enter- 
pries.” 

Reflection on Business Judgment 

There is nowhere any intimation that 
the $7,000,000 is. excessive, and if it is 
not excessive, the clear indication of 
the Court’s statement is that an industry 
is perfectly justified, if it can do so, in 
deceiving its employes into the opera- 
tion of a plan which cannot possibly be 
solvent without a huge contribution from 
the employer, and yet without any in- 
tention of putting up the money which 
it knows, or ought to know, is essen- 
tial. 

The setting up of a pension plan on a 
perfectly sound basis, in which the con- 
tributions of the employer and the em- 
ploye are at all times fully sufficient to 
carry out every promise of the plan, is 
not only perfectly simple but it is, in 
the opinion of many industrialists, the 
least expensive .and for other rea- 
sons the most desirable method of deal- 
ing with the industrial retirement prob- 
lem. 

It is a sad commentary on business 
practice in this country when the Su- 
preme Court of a great state can an- 
nounce in a judicial decision’ that the 
cost of operating a sound pension plan 
is so great that if it were known in 
advance no industrial concern “could 
safely or would knowingly enter into 
such an obligation.” 








NEW ENGLAND AGENTS MEET 





Metropolitan Casualty Affair in Hartford 
Enlivened by Talks From Home 
Office Executives 

The New England agents of the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty held a successful get- 
together last week in Hartford, the final 
event of which was dinner attended by 
130, including home office guests. 

The toastmaster was Samuel J. Put- 
nam, field director in charge of the Con- 
necticut service office. Mr. Putnam in- 
troduced Mayor Stevens of Hartford, 
who spoke on the insurance interests 
centered in that city. President J. Sco- 
field Rowe, who recently returned from 
an extended trip through the middle west 
and south, spoke on “Metro-Surance,” 
declaring that it stood for fair play, good 
faith, sound security and progressiveness. 

Vice-President J. C. Heyer described 
what the company considers to be the 
ideal agency. General Counsel Edmund 
E. Donnegan has as his subject the “Met- 
ropolitan Straight Eight,” in which he 
visualized the Metropolitan organization 
as an automobile with its agents as the 
wheels to keep the car in contact with 
the ground and give it speed and. mo- 
tion. The transmission was one of the 
home office functions of the “selective” 
type, which selects those desirable and 
dependable agents who engage smoothly 
with the home office ideals and working 
methods. The various executive officers 
were likened to various essential con- 
trols which govern the operation, speed 
and guidance of the car. 

— During the dinner the agents in this 
territory received and accepted a chal- 
lenge from the Chicago branch office 
agents. 





NEW AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


Stewart Leitch has been made agency 
supervisor of the Standard Accident, 
which title he will share with C. L. Rid- 
ley Nichol. Mr. Leitch was formerly su- 
perintendent of agencies for the Royal 
and Eagle Indemnity Companies for six 
years. He has been in the casualty and 
surety business for eighteen years. A 
year ago he resigned from the Royal 
and Eagle to enter the general agency 
business in Philadelphia. 


N. J. Figures For :1926 


(Continued from Page 39) 
_. United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Accident 




















Pecacudtetd $30,115.95 $8,026.69 
MN isgsd wien as ane 14,454.44 7,900.41 
Non-Cane.  ...cccees 2 SRR EET 
Auto Liability ...... 428,017.93 151,943.22 
Liability other than 
pS ee ee 149,259.16 46,509.42 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 507,049.52 260,494.05 
WM Sect ede cee 175,178.29 32,544.97 
ee Ee ae 134,229.50 94,465.59 
Pie Gee oc scsi 47,496.98 17,507.29 
Burglary & Theft.. 65,542.82 22,995.94 
Auto Prop. Damage. 157,482.91 76,071.57 
‘ Auto Collision ..... 41,531.60 18,288.53 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 29,630.26 7,141.26 
COMME a ce ackceenec 4,328.80 Eee ee 
SOMME sic Ce cic'’s 126.06 734.33 
FOPAES® 7.2 4 $1,784,725.17 $744,623.27 
United States Guarantee 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ...... $117,823.95 $13,122.73 
URONG oon xtc waane 11,626.93 441.14 
TRUE Cn wiccrcenwn eres GOIEES: . ~-cedegebin 
Burglary & Theft... 21,469.37 1,635.85 
Auto Prop. Damage. 30,211.02 1,397.12 
TORAES  .. 5... $187,743.87 $16,596.84 
Utica Mutual 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ...... $1,159.35 $50.00 
Liability other than 
SOU svadecakuess a rere 
Workmen’s Comp. . 12,634.34 5,597.32 
Auto Prop. Damage. 639.83 283.04 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto .. MES «os decatwas 
TORALS . 22% « $14,798.21 $5,930.36 
Washington Fid. National 
Premiums’ Losses Paid 
ER ane ge *$180,404.27 *$64,402.18 
TOA ecco $180,404.27 $64,402.18 
*Including health. 
Western Casualty 
Liabilities other than 
PEE tavadecawens $893.89 $3.00 
Workmen’s Comp. 26,931.15 15,367.38 
TORPALS 5.6554 $27,825.04 $15,370.38 
Zurich General 
Premiums Losses Paid 
PRCIGENE 6.2 cs cccess $1,295.52 $1,457.35 
i a ee Sate) lees 
Auto Liability ...... 159,882.67 129,170.25 
Liabilities other than 
OO ER St 82,466.76 17,713.99 
Workmen’s Comp. 184,856.53 96,341.27 
Pine Claes 2s. « siegin'x 17,327.02 8,556.96 
Burglary & Theft.. 22,861.69 4,216.64 
Auto Prop. Damage. 62,234.89 38,000.42 
Auto Collision ..... 13,784.08 8,935.82 
Prop. Damage & Col. 
other than Auto.. 3,114.05 1,648.61 
TOTALS ves... $548,634.71 $306,041.31 
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Dr. Hoffman’s 3,000 Mile Flying Trip 


(Continued from page 1) 


the Pacific Mutual. Also interested are 
about twenty of the leading health offi- 
cers of the country and a number of 
physicians and surgeons. It is the larg- 
est and most important statistical study 
of cancer ever attempted by any one 
man. 

Dr. Hoffman’s linguistic faculties are 
of great assistance to him in these in- 
vestigations on the continent and else- 
where, as he speaks German fluently and 
has a knowledge of French and Spanish. 


Was Once an Agent 

_ This remarkable statistician and inves- 
tigator has an acquaintance which might 
be described as boundless. He has vis- 
ited every part of this country and Can- 
ada, a large part of Central and South 
America, and has traveled in most all 
the European countries. Dr. Hoffman 
has an honorary title of doctor derived 
from a university degree. He was given 
this title in 1911 by Tulane University 
for his work in behalf of Southern sani- 
tation at the same time that Dr. W. C. 
Gorgas got a similar degree because of 
what he did for sanitation in Panama. 

Dr. Hoffman was born in Germany; 
came here in 1884, and his first contact 
with insurance was as an agent of the 
Metropolitan Life in. Waltham, Mass. 
Later, he was made assistant superin- 
cendent in Chicago. He left the Metro- 
politan in order to go South for a while. 
He returned to the business as an as- 
sistant superintendent for the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia; and then 
became a superintendent, one of the cit- 
ies where he had his office being New- 
port News. John B. Lunger, at that time 
actuary of The Prudential, asked him 
to join the actuarial division of The Pru- 
dential, and a few years later Dr. Hoff- 
man was made statistician. It was Dr. 
Hoffman who established the statistical 
department of The Prudential. 

The first of the marvelous trips which 
Dr. Hoffman took in the investigations 
which eventually led to study of racial 
health studies of Americans, Chinese, 
Hawaiians, Mexicans, negroes and other 
peoples was when The Prudential was 
about to enter the South and the com- 
pany sent Dr. Hoffman to visit that sec- 
tion and report on health and other con- 
ditions in various parts of the territory. 
Since then he has investigated nearly 
every leading industry in this country, 
and sometimes in some other countries. 
tle has surveyed the potential malarial 
area of the United States, Mexico, South 
America and Central America; he has 
made a study of such diseases as tuber- 
culosis, dusty trades, lead poisoning, can- 
cer, diabetes, leprosy, appendicitis and 
Bright’s disease. He went into the sub- 
ject also of occupational diseases, and 
was the first to publish a booklet rela- 
tive to radium necrosis, a disease of the 
jaw growing out of the handling of ra- 
dium, an important subject, as there have 
been ten deaths from this cause alone 
in the Oranges (suburbs of: Newark). 

The first industrial disease investiga- 
tion made by Dr. Hoffman was when 
The Prudential sent him to White Mills, 
Pa., to investigate mortality and disease 
among the glass cutters. Later he in- 
vestigated conditions in potteries, coal 
and metal mines and smelters. i 

His Foreign Trips 

The first trip Dr. Hoffman made 
abroad was in 1900, when he went to 
Paris, where The Prudential had an ex- 
hibit at the Paris’ Exposition and won 
a gold medal. Incidentally, The Pru- 
dential obtained the grand prize for its 
exhibit at the St. Louis World’s Fair 
of 1904, and also won a similar honor at 
San Francisco in 1915. 

Dr. Hoffman’s other foreign trips and 
the reasons he went may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1901. Attended the Tuberculosis Con- 
gress in London. Made his first study 
of social insurance in Germany and else- 
where on the continent. 


1906. Attended the actuarial congress, 
Berlin. 

1909. Attended International Congress 
of Actuaries in Vienna and Statistical 
Congress in Paris. 

1912. Attended International Actuarial 
Congress in Amsterdam. Studied social 
:nsurance in England. That country had 
passed its first social insurance act the 
year before. 

1919. Resumed study of social insur- 
ance in Engiand. 

1915. Went to Hawaii to study mor- 
tality. While there, began his leprosy 
investigations, paying a visit to Molokai, 
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famous leper colony. Also went to 
Alaska. 
1916. Visited Panama and West In- 


dies. 

1922. Made his famous journey across 
South America from Peru to Para, Bra- 
zil, traveling by mule, raft, foot and boat. 
First white man to make this trip alone 
in forty years, when Dr. R. B. Heath 
of Kansas City negotiated the hard 
journey. Dr. Hoffman used the maps of 
Dr. Heath. 

1923. Attended Belgium cancer con- 
gress and then looked into cancer situa- 
tion existing in some other countries on 
the continent. 

1925. Attended the International Trop- 
ical Diseases Congress organized under 


auspices of the United Fruit Co. Also 
visited Central America. 
1926. Went to Mexico, Guatemala, 


Salvador and British Honduras on three 
months’ journey, by mule, train, foot and 
motor Car. 

Fell 3,000 Feet 

During all of these journeys Dr. Hoff- 
man has never contracted a disease or 
met with a serious accident. His closest 
escape: was in Vancouver Bay. When 
flying at a heighth of 3,000 feet the en- 
gine stopped working and then the plane 
caught fire. The pilot volplaned down 
to the bay, and no one was injured. 

On his trips through jungle and wilder- 
ness Dr. Hoffman has met with only 
friendly receptions, no matter how un- 
civilized the tribes, some of which—es- 
pecially on his journey across South 
America—never saw a white man before. 


“How do I do it?” he responded to a 
question of The Eastern Underwriter re- 
porter. “Why, I just walk in on them 
with my little entourage of native car- 
riers and guides and treat them as I 
would anybody else. I am friendly with 
them and they are friendly with me. I 
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always remember that there are native 
rights and customs which must be re- 
spected no matter where you go. I carry 
a Burroughs Welcome medical outfit and 
use it when needed. There is lots of 
fever in some of the jungles andeswamps 
and on my trip across South America I 
gave away about $50 worth of quinine. 
“What else do I carry? My load, in 
addition to that medical outfit, consists 
of two portable Remington machines, a 
tent, a food box and some aparatus for 
weather reading and observations.” 


His Reports to Prudential President 

In regard to those typewriting ma- 
chines, Dr. Hoffman has two, so that he 
will have one to fall back upon if the 
other is put out of commission. He tries 
every day to write a report on what he 
has observed of value, and this is sent 
to the president of The Prudential. When 
they arrive in The Prudential offices at. 
Newark they are typewritten with a 
couple of carbon copies and beautifully 
bound. There are now many of thes: 
books, and the information they contain 
is naturally invaluable. 

Dr. Hoffman, by the way, is some litt- 
erateur. All told, he is the author of 
about 900 books, booklets or other docu- 
ments. The most important books are 
his history of The Prudential; his vol- 
umes on the negro; on insurance science 
and economics; his cancer mortality 
throughout the world volume, and _ his 
study of the tornado and windstorm in- 
surance. A new book soon coming out 
is about earthquake insurance. He. has 
made the most comprehensive of all 
studies of homicide and suicide, which 
investigations are the basis for study of 
the subject and quotation of figures by 
police and other officials who write arti- 
cles and give interviews relative to the 
increase of crime. Dr. Hoffman has been 
observing and making statistics about 
suicide for twenty years. Each year he 
prints a report on the subject. His sui- 
cide papers are shortly to be republished. 

200,000 Documents For Universities . 


For thirty or more years there have 
been drifting into Dr. Hoffman’s office 
in Newark volumes, papers, pamphlets 
and tomes of various sorts and in all 
kinds of languages. They cover all the 
subjects in which he has been interested. 
These documents had reached the amaz- 
ing total of 200,000 by 1924, and The Pru- 
dential decided to present them to the 
public. 
brary at Washington The Prudential 
gave Dr. Hoffman’s collection of medi- 
cal statistical papers, about 100,000 vol- 
umes, booklets, etc. To Princeton Uni- 
versity was given the collection of eco- 
nomic documents. To Yale went the 


booklets, books, ete., on the subject of 
agricultural forestry and related topics. 


So to the Army Medical Li- © 


To Lehigh University was given books 
and documents relative to mining and en- 
gineering. 

But for the results of Dr. Hoffman's 
investigations abroad his friends say 
that several states would have adopted 
compulsory health insurance and in some 
instances a system of non-contributory 
old age pensions. His surveys showed 
the untrustworthiness of such systems 
As a result of his study of leprosy the} 
government established a leprosy retreat 
in Louisiana, which is the finest institu- 
tion of the kind in the world. 

Dr. Hoffman was one of the founders 
of the tuberculosis, malaria, safety first 
and cancer movements, and has been 4 
member of the board of directors of 
these organizations from the start. He 
was president of the Statistical Associa 
tion and vice-president of the Tuberct- 
losis Association, and at the present time 
is vice-chairman of the Association for 
Abolishing Capital Punishment. 


Maps Out Work in Canada 


This remarkable worker and_ investi 
gator has already planned what he is go 
ing to do upon his return from the 3,0 
miles of flying on the continent. The 
next jump will be to Canada, where, after 
attending the Empire Mining Congress, 
he will inspect the Eastern Canada 
mines, smelters, pulp and asbestos indus 
try, and if he can find time will squeez 
in another investigation or two. 

Dr. Hoffman’s position is unique. He 
is the champion one-man_investigato! 
of the world of all those conditions which 
have cut down mortality. The life work 
of this humanitarian statistician las beet 
to get the facts as fully as possible abot! 
mortality and then to present them ? 
the world, where they will do the mos! 
good in increasing longevity. The, Pr 
dential has stood nobly behind him " 
all of his investigations, inspiring mue 
of it with furtherance of the needs fa! 
accurate information; has generally 8!” 
en him cart blanche; has printed mue 
relative to what he has discovered, a 
the record is one of which to be prot 


Father of Six Children 


Dr. Hoffman is married and tle fath! 
of six children and has three g: andchil 
dren. He makes his home in Wellesi! 
Hills, Mass., and comes to Newark evel 
other week to attend to his office routine 
He maiftains a private research 0 
at his home and his friends include so™ 
of the foremost men of the nation. 
his office are hung signed photogta? 
of Chief Justice William Howzerd #4 
Thomas A. Edison, Samuel Gompets, 
Thomas Oliver, Sir Arthur Newsho 
Sir William Osler, Dr. William May 
the late Dr. W. C. Gorgas, Major- : 
eral Patrick of the air force and othe 
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